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DON’T BLOW IT 


Oh, workman or scholar, 
Hang on to your dollar 
And do not spend it soon, 
For every cent 

Unwisely spent 

Infiates the price balloon. 


To market (black market) to spend lots of jack 
Careless of how many ceilings you crack, 

To market (black market) where prices are dear, 
—Gosh, there’s a terrible smell around here. 


If you can keep your head and calmly ponder 
How silly spending drives the prices high; 
If you can save the cash you’d like to squander 
And only buy the things you need to buy; 

If you can do your part to fight inflation 
By simply being thrifty with your pelf, 
You'll do a vital service to the nation 
And—furthermore—you’ll benefit yourself. 


Conds you buy with payroll earnings, 
Help fulfill your future yearnings. 


NO GAMBLE 


When the war is over, will the prices 
rise or fall? 

We do not know the answer, and 
nobody does, at all. 

But this much we can prophesy— 
whichever way they go: 

You will find it more convenient if 


you've saved a little dough. 
* * * 
SS GY Money in your pocket, 
> Take it out and sock it 
= Into War Bonds, which 
— Help to make you rich. 


DOUBLE AND NO QUITS 


When you boost your paycheck quota and allot it 
To another bond —it’s pretty soft for you! 
For, although you’ve spent ‘your money—you 


have got it, any part of the material on this page to aid 


And the Interest is interesting too. 


Here is wisdom by the peck 
Versified to save your neck! 


POINTED RHYMES 


FOR 
TRYING TIMES 
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WHO? ME? 


There was a little dope with a fat 
pay envelope 

And she spent every cent that 
was in it. 

And she wondered, by-and-by, 
why the prices rose so high, 

But she didn’t blame herself for 
a minute. 


INFLATIONARY MARY 


Inflationary Mary spills 

This silly kind of chatter: 
little teeny-wee bills 

And spendings do not matter. 


“And if I cheat a little bit 
On rationing and ceilings 
The Nation’s welfare isn’t hit 
By my small lawless dealings!” 


Inflationary Mary’s wrong. 
For she’d be much to blame 
If people in a mighty throng 
Should say and do the same. 


Small spendings, in the aggregate, 
Reach sums extraordinary, 

So let’s not try to imitate 
Inflationary Mary. 


ADVERTISERS, PUBLISHERS—NOTE: 


You are welcome to use all or 


the fight against inflation. 


There was a crooked man and he 
lived in crooked style, 

He dealt at crooked markets with a 
smugly crooked smile. 

He viewed himself as clever with 

_ his crooked ration book, 

But everybody knew him for a 

crooked little crook. 


THE GANG'S ALL HERE 


You may ask, ““Why should my spending 
Cause inflationary trending 
Though I squander every penny I have got?” 
—If you’re joined by sixty millions 
Of civilians blowing billions, : 
You’ll discover that it matters quite a lot! 


YOU CAN LAY TO THAT 


As the best egg for a nest-egg 

Buy a War Bond—buy a batch. 
But you gotta keep ’em settin’ 

Or they ain’ta gonia hatch! 


Save your pay 

Here’s a way— 

Bonds and savings and insurance 
Give your future more endurance. 
Mrs., Mister, 

Brother, Sister, 

Don’t compete in buying things 
That is whence inflation springs. 


HELP 


KEEP 


ed. 
PRICES N 
ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 


You give inflation a boost 


—when you buy anything you can do without 

—when you buy above ceiling or without 
giving up stamps (Black Market!) 

—when you ask more money for your services 
or the goods you sell. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford—to pay for 
the war and protect your own future. 
Keep up your insurance. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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COATS-OF-ARMS 


They’re interesting and valuable to every 
member of the family. Hand illuminated in 
oils and framed, size 10’’x12”, for $15. 
Heraldic bookplates, needlepoint patterns to 
embroider, stationery dies, seal rings. Illus- 
trated booklet sent upon request. 

Send us your information; we will endeavor 
to locate your rightful Coats-of-Arms with- 
out obligation. Authenticity guaranteed. 


International Heraldic Inst., Ltd. 
1110 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
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In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 
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131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


MARKET GOING UP 
OR GOING DOWN? 


Buy Bonds—Less Worry | 
To Yield Over 544% 


Legal for Savings Bank and Trust Funds in 
New York, New Jersey and other States, 


For specific information, send us your 
list of umsatisfactory holdings, and 
amount of cash available for investment. 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
16 Court St., Bklyn 2, New York TR. 5-5054 


EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD LEARN 
*“How to Remember 
Names and. Faces” 


Increase your income, circle of friends and caprmnent 
of life by learning the important secret of easily 
remembering names and faces. . . as —— in this 
new booklet by David M. Roth, famo memory 
expert. Mail $1.00 today to ROTH MEMORY SYS- 
TEM, Dept. H-!!, '121 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 15. 
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PURCHASE OFFER TO THE HOLDERS OF 


First Consolidated Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
due January 1, 148 


$15,000,000 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
‘ due December 1, 1948 


$20,866,000 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 


Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds 
due February 1, 1949 i 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., successor to New Amsterdam Gas 
Company and The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, 
the issuers of the aforesaid bonds, is desirous of acquiring any and all of said 
bonds for surrender and cancellation ‘and offers to pay for them as follows : 

New Amsterdam Gas Company, First Consolidated Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due January 1,1948.. ........ 109.68 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Company, First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold siasane 
due December 1, 1948... ...... 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat -_ a 
Company, Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds, 
due February 11,1949... .. 
plus accrued interest to November 1, 1945, prices in each case 
to a yield basis of one-half of one per cent to maturity. 


Holders of said bonds accepting this offer should surrender them to City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, 22 William Street, New York 5, New York, on or after 
October 25, 1945, and payment therefor with interest to November 1, 1945, will be 
made upon delivery. In the case of coupon bonds, all coupons payable on December 
1, 1945, or subsequently, should be attached. Registered bonds should be accompanied 


by appropriate assignment. 
CONSOLIDATED COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
By F. O'BRIEN 
Dated: October 4, 1945. . Treasurer 


PREPAYMENT OFFER. 
to holders of 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FIRST AND REFUNDING MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF SERIES I (313%) DUE JUNE 1, 1966 


$49,000,000 principal amount of the above described bonds, drawn by lot, of a total 
of $49,927,000 principal amount issued and outstanding, have been called for redemp- 
tion on January 1, 1946. 

Holders and registered owners of called bonds desiring to receive immediate payment 
of the full redemption price (including premium and accrued interest to January 1, 
1946) may do so upon presentation and surrender of such bonds at the office of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, 22 William Street, New York, or at the office of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, or at the office 
of American Trust Company, 464 California Street, San Francisco. Coupons for interest 
due December 1, 1945, or prior thereto, if presented with the bonds, will be paid at the 
same time. 

Attention is directed to the fact that not all outstanding Series I 314% Bonds have 
been called for redemption. A list showing the serial numbers of the bonds called may 


be obtained on request at any of the offices above noted. 
_Paciric Gas AND ELectric ComPANy 
By Raymonp Kinoic, Secretary 


Europe in Revolution. By John Scott. 
265 pp. $3.00. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Scott, author of “Behind the 
Urals,” has spent a greater part of his 
life in Europe, especially Russia, as a 
roving reporter. He presents a compre- 
hensive study of the economic, social 
and political conditions there at the 
present time. The war, according to 
Scott, has left a chaos which may or 
may not lead to “revolution.” He points 
to a definite trend or gradual modifica- 
tion of economic institutions and gov- 
ernments in Europe along the lines of 
socialism or collectivism, with Soviet 
Russia as the motivating force. 

ok * * 


Directors and Their Functions. By 
John Calhoun Baker. Harvard Business 
School. 145 pp. $2.50. The duties and 
responsibilities of corporate directors 
toward their organizations are thorough- 
ly discussed. With a wisely selected 
directorate, the author points out what 
may be accomplished toward an effi- 
cient and stable business. He touches on 
most fields in which directors serve. 

* * * 


A Tax Program For Solvent America. 
By the Committee on Postwar Tax Pol- 
icy. 278 pp. $3.00. Roland Press. The tax 
policy committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Roswell Magill, formerly Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, and made up 
of a group of prominént bankers and 
economists, after a lengthy study of the 
federal tax structure has produced a 
book embodying every phase of taxa- 
tion. With an eye to postwar taxation 
problems, they make specific recom- 
mendations for their solution. 

ok 


The City of Flint Grows Up. By Carl 
Crow. 217 pp. $3.00. Harper & Brothers. 
This timely book is the success story of 
an American community which had its 
beginning or birth in the fur trapping 
days, and after passing through four 
colorful epochs reached its maturity with 
the second world war. Author Crow 
traces the development of the city 
through the fur trapping, lumbering, 
carriage manufacturing and automobile 
eras. A large portion of the book is de- 
voted to the contributions made by 
Flint during this last war. He discusses 
the plans of the city’s industries for con- 
verting to peace. 

Soil, Forests and Water; Food or 
Famine. By Ward Shepard. 225 pp. 
$3.00. The MacMillan Company. As a 
forester working for private industry, 
Shepard has demonstrated to his em- 
pioyers the folly of ruthless cutting of 
our forests and the economic exploiting 
of other natural resources without mak- 
ing provision for replacing same. He 
points out that the primary danger of 
this policy is soil erosion which is in 
turn a primary threat to.our food supply. 
He pictures it as a real and present 
danger to-our entire economy and civil- 
ization. Conservation of the three basic 
resources—soil, forests and water—is his 
recipe for combating soil erosion. 
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Which Industries 
Are Wage 


Effect on different industries of further wage in- 
creases will depend on labor’s share of sales’ dollar. 
The wage factor varies among different industries 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


demands for in-— 


creased wages, bogged down for 
the time being by industry’s inability 
to reconcile a 30 per cent rise in 
wages with the Administration’s un- 
willingness to permit selling price ad- 
vances sufficient to offset the in- 
creased cost of production, appear 
likely to be settled by more reasonable 
rises in hourly wage scales and ap- 
proval of moderate, though not uni- 
form price increases. 


Rises Inevitable 


There is general agreement on one 
point in the current phase of the con- 
troversy over wage rates, and that is 
that further increases are inevitable. 
It is becoming increasingly obvious, 
too, that unless the differences are 


speedily resolved the whole reconver- 


sion program may be endangered, and 
collapse rather than boom, will ensue. 
This appears the key to the stand- 
and-deliver attitude of labor leaders 
who believe that industry can be blus- 
tered into virtually abandoning prof- 
its during the transition phase rather 
than menace the stability of the eco- 
nomic structure in the post-reconver- 
sion period. 
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- -Increasing unemployment, with the - 


consequent loss of millions of dues- 
paying members, also may be regard- 
ed as a motive for the sweeping de- 
mands and swashbuckling attitude of 
labor leaders. The slogan ‘‘52-40”— 
52 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work—is 
calculated to capture the imagination 
of the workers and hold them in line. 


The reluctance in official political cir- 
cles to take issue with labor leaders 
further enhances the stature of the 
latter and has helped both to delay 
settlement of the wage question and 
to fan the flames of discord. Politi- 
cians are not unaware that 1946 is a - 
Congressional election year in which 
the entire Lower House and more 
than one-third of the Senate will be 
elected, and they are none too certain 
of the extent to which labor leaders 
will be able to influence voting trends 
a year hence. From the political view- 
point, at least, that is sufficient jus- 
tification for sidestepping and in- 
action. 


Wages and Earnings 


The importance of the wage factor 
in connection with corporate earnings, 
and the uncertainties created by the 
Government’s delay in adopting and 
implementing a definite policy on 
wages and prices, have been discussed 
in some detail, with particular refer- 
ence, however, to 1946 possibilities 
(FW, Oct. 10). Since then Pres- 
ident Truman, on October 30, has of- 
fered a formula under which wages 
may be advanced without a rise in 
prices, except where it can be defi- 
nitely shown that present ceilings do 
not allow an adequate margin for sup- 
port of higher wages. He refrained, 
however, from indicating the extent 
to which wages might be increased, 
his executive order setting forth little 
more than permission for the Stabili- 
zation Administrator to approve wage 
increases, and for OPA to raise ceil- 
ing in more or less exceptional cases. 


The Wage Factor in Manufacturing Cost 


(In Millions ) 


Cest of Value Salaries and Wages 
Group: Total Value Materials Added by Included in Value 

of Products and Supplies Manufacture Added by Manufacture 

All Industries ......... $56,843.0 $32,160.1 $24,682.9 $12,836.6 51.0% 
Food & Food Products. 10,618.0 7,062.0 3,556.0 1,465.6 41.0 
1,322.2 972.0 350.2 86.8 248 
3,930.7 2,108.9 1,821.8 1,095.0 60.1 
dss 3,325.0 1,943.7 1,381.3 861.3 62.4 
Lumber (basic) ...... 1,122.1 504.2 617.8 380.7 61.7 

Lumber Products ..... 1,267.7 640.9 626.8 382.2 61.0 
2,019.6 1,149.7 869.9 434.8 50.0 
2,578.5 812.0 1,766.5 977.7 55.4 
Chemical ............. 3,733.6 1,854.1 1,879.5 621.1 55.4 
2,954.0 2,278.5 675.5 250.1 37.0 
eres ween 902.3 496.2 406.1 226.9 55.9 
Stone-Clay-Glass ..... 1,440.2 528.8 911.4 440.8 48.4 
Iron and Steel......... 6,591.5 3,635.9 2,955.6 1,695.2 57.4 
Non-ferrous Metal .... 2,572.9 1,748.6 824.3 422.0 51.2 
Electrical Machinery .. 1,727.4 727.4 1,000.0 519.9 52.0 
Non-Elec. Machinery. . 3,254.2 1,285.2 1,969.0 1,109.9 56.4 
Automotive .......... 4,047.9 2.725.4 1,322.5 793.5 60.0 
Transportation Equip.. 882.9 411.4 471.5 309.8 65.7 
Miscellaneous ........ 1,163.0 469.2 693.8 397.4 57.3 

Source:—Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. 
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Congress also has taken helpful ac- 
tion by voting elimination of excess 
profits taxes and making other tax 
cuts which would offset at least mod- 
erate wage advances, while income 
tax reductions will increase the work- 
er’s take-home pay and provide, in 
effect, but small wage rise. 

No hard and fast rule or formula 
can be devised to apply indiscrimi- 
nately to any industry in order to de- 
termine the extent to which an in- 
crease in wages would affect final 
production costs, much less profits. 
The wage factor varies with each in- 


Wage and Salary Components 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


*Corporation Officers... $756.9 5.9% 
Distribution ......... 1,052.8 8.2 
Construction ........ 107.6 0.8 
Petals... $12,836.6 100.0% 


*Salaries only of officers actively employed. 
Source: Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. 


dustry ; varies in fact among the com- 
panies within an industry. Neverthe- 
less, an adequate measure, and par- 
tial breakdown, of the weight of 
wages is obtainable from data gath- 


Five Stocks for the Coming 


A group of issues which face important 
gains in their respective fields, and in ad- 
dition are in above-average EPT positions 


ere is a compact group of five 
H common stocks, representing 
companies in as many industries, 
with unimportant or no reconversion 
problems, and with above-average 
prospects for business and earnings 
expansion. Each has a_ substantial 
EPT cushion. 

Four of the gompanies were heav- 
ily committed to the war effort, but 
were well situated with reference to 
reconversion to normal production. 
Elimination of war business naturally 
tends to reduce their current opera- 
tions and may cut into earnings dur- 
ing the last half of 1945, but develop- 
ment of the business rise confidently 
expected to set in shortly after the 
turn into the new year should be 
speedily reflected in both volume of 
business and earnings. 


Record Earnings 


Sales of the fifth, Allied Stores, al- 
ready are running well ahead of de- 
partment store average performance 
and indications are that the company 
is definitely entering a period of rec- 
ord earnings and more liberal divi- 
dend distributions. Mainly a holding 
company, it operates 69 stores in 24 


cities, its largest unit being Jordan . 


Marsh in Boston. 


While hit by elimination of military’ 


business and slow reconversion of its 
4 


normal customers, Crane Company 
should benefit from the prospective 
building boom and from the general 


trend of heavy industry activity to 
‘which it normally is sensitive. 


Cutler-Hammer, the largest domes- 
tic manufacturer of electric motor 
control devices and other apparatus 
for operating electrical machinery, is 
fortunate in that its most important 
customers are among the industries 
facing broad expansion—the automo- 
tive, refrigerator, elevator, machine 
tool and utility industries among 
them. It has under development, also, 


-a number of new control devices for 


general industrial use. 

The small capitalization of Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation provides a high 
leverage factor and accounts for the 
wide range of its price movements. 
During the transition period earnings 
should be stabilized by royalties from 


ered by the United States Census 
Bureau, from which the accompany- 
ing tabulations have been prepared. 

Figures for 1939 are the latest that 
have been compiled by the Bureau. 
Since that year the trend in wages 
has been sharply upward, while 
prices have moved higher at a less 
acute angle. Wage. increases, how- 
ever, have been absorbed to some 
extent by increased man-hour output, 
though no recent figures are avail- 
able. On the basis of 1939=100, man- 
hour output in all industries stood at 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Business Rise 


its machinery for packaging dairy 
products and by a large deferred de- 
mand for its milk container machines. 
It has developed a number of new deé- 
vices, its post-reconversion prospects 
being heightened by possibilities for 
a diesel motor fuel injector system as 
well as by the reopening of foreign 
markets which formerly provided 20 


.per cent of total volume. 


Sales Prospects’ 


Timken-Detroit Axle faces a rapid 
sales recovery unless the operations 
in its own plants, and those of its 
principal customers, are unduly inter- 
rupted by strikes. The automotive in- 
dustry will continue an important 
client of Timken-Detroit, but its pro- 
gram calls for greater diversification, 
with increased emphasis on oil burn- 
ers and other household products, 
railroad equipment, industrial bear- 
ings and new products for industries 
not previously served. Last year it 
organized a South American sub- 
sidiary and several of its European 
investments, which had been written 
off, are resuming production. 


Five Common Stocks for the Coming Business Boom 


Earnings 
Annual Interim—-——_—_s— Indicated Recent 

1943 1944 1944 1945 Dividend Price Yield 
Allied Stores .... a$3.17  a$3.42 b$3.21 b$3.89 $1.30 35 3.7% 
Crane Company.. 1.67 2.49 2.03°- 2.26. 1.50. 39 3.8 
Cutler-Hammer 2.54> 2.66 £1.48 £0.96 1.20 29 4.1 
Ex-Cell-O .....: 25.84 25.83 h3.61 h3.69 2:60 59 . 4.4 - 
Timken-Detroit . j4.99 j5.11 2:00 47 4.2 


a—Fiscal year ended January 31. 
oe year-end extra payment. 
_ h—9 months ended August 31, 


b—12 months ended July 31. c—12 months ended June 30. 
f—6 months ended 
j—Year ended June 30 0 


une 30. g—Year ended November 30. 
following year. 
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beun.ev lle Dam is one of our great power projects 


Surplus Power Poses Problems 


Failing to develop other outlets for surplus kilowatts; 
Government-owned power projects may turn to rail- 
roads, particularly in Northwest, with lure of low rates 


uring the eight years preceding 

Pearl Harbor, the Federal Gov- 
ernment constructed and placed in 
operation two huge publie power 
projects in the Pacific Northwest— 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee. Since 
the region within transmission: dis- 
tance of both dams was amply sup- 
plied with electric generating capac- 
ity, practically no unserved market 
was open to their outputs. Although 
some of this power was sold to near- 
by privately owned utilities and to a 
few newly established industries, the 
great bulk of it could find no out- 
let. 


Private Systems 

Accordingly a campaign was insti- 
tuted to sell the surrounding com- 
munities and areas on the idea of 
acquiring the privately owned distrib- 
ution systems serving them and to 
contract for their power supplies with 
the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, which had been set up as the 
marketing agency for the electricity 
generated at both dams and which 
had built up an extensive. system of 
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transmission lines. Yet even this 
scheme failed to provide a sufficient 
market for all the power these proj- 
ects could produce. 

The outbreak of hostilities abroad 
in 1939 and, more particularly, the 
Japanese attack in December 1941, 
vastly stimulated the demand for 
aluminum and magnesium, in the pro- 
duction of which large quantities of 
electric energy are consummed. So 
the Government built, or subsidized 
private interests who would build, 
electro - metallurgical and _ electro- 
chemical plants in the Northwest. 
All during the war, power from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee flowed 
in large volume to these plants mak- 
ing vital materials of war. 

But with the close of hostilities last 
August and the resultant slackening 
of demand for these lighter metals, ” 
these Federal projects again foundy 
themselves with a surplus of power 
and the necessity of seeking new:gut- 
lets for it. So again a drive was 
started to acquire atid convert to pub- 
lic ownership . the. privately owned 
electric utilities of the region. And 


WW 


this accounts in large part for the 
renewed efforts of a Washington 
State Public Utility District to buy 
the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, which serves Seattle and 
numerous other towns in the State. 
But in addition to trying to capture 
the markets served by private power 
companies, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration seems to have decided 
electrification of the railroads of the 
area would provide an attractive out- 
let for its power. 


Electricity vs. Steam 


About 25 years ago considerable 
agitation arose in the country for the 
electrification of all railroads, but the 
amount of mainline mileage actually 
motivated by this type of energy to- 
day represents about 2 per cent of all 
mainline mileage in the United 
States. And in most instances of 
electrification, there were special rea- 
sons for ite» 

Afisonie of our major railroad cen- 
isewhere hundreds of trains arrive 
d depart daily, smoke became such 
yay nuisance that ordinances requiring 
electrification were adopted. In ad- 
dition, where traffic density demanded 
increased capacity of lines, or an in- 
crease of speed with an increase of 
power, electrification solved the preb- 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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Gulf, Mobile & Ohio— 


A New Trunk Line System 


Merger with Chicago & Alton will give Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio a. short route from Chicago 
to the Gulf. Resulting economies and able 
management indicate good growth prospects 


learly deserving the name “Rebel 

Route” because of the innova- 
tions it has put into effect and also 
because of its extreme willingness to 
cooperate with customers on any 
reasonable basis, the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad has been building 
peacetime goodwill on the one hand 
and planning a soundly conceived 
railway system on the other. 

The goodwill is enhanced, to cite 
one example, by the road’s policy of 
not limiting freight train stops to sta- 
tions, but of picking up cattle along 
its lines at points nearest to the cattle 
ranches, thus holding this type of 


- traffic where other roads have lost out 


to trucks. Also, G. M. & O. owns 
and operates an intricate system of 
motor bus and truck transport in co- 
operation with its customers and as 
a feeder to its own rail lines. For 
these and other reasons it is consid- 
ered by other railroads to be in a very 
strong competitive position. 


Merger Beneficial 


Already furnishing service between 
Mobile and New Orleans on the Gulf 
and points as far north as East St. 


Louis, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has — 


now arranged a merger with the Chi- 
cago & Alton which will give it an 
entrance into Chicago and make it 
the shortest line between Chicago and 
Mobile. The merger negotiations 
were conducted so fairly that not only 
do all parties seem satisfied, including 
the Baltimore’ & Ohio, whose relin- 
quishment of former claims on the 
Chicago & Alton was part of the deal, 
but the I.C.C. has also given its 
hearty approval. 

A relatively low capitalization for 
the new system will be an outstanding 
feature of the merger, due partly to 
the fact that Alton security holders 
are willing to accept a smaller 
amount in new securities of G. M. 
& O. than they were willing to accept 
in the case of proposals for merging 


the Alton, now in receivership, with 
other roads. 

Giving effect to the unification, 
there will be, roughly, $59 million of 
bonds including equipment trusts, 
$28.4 million preferred stock (the 
same as now) and 919,208 shares of 
common. This cannot be said to be 
excessive for a road owning 2,070 
miles of trackage, mostly main line, 
and operating 2,900 miles. Actually, 
acquisition of the Alton will increase 
G. M. & O.’s interest charges only 
slightly more than the amount by 
which they have been reduced since 
1940. 

Expected operating results of the 
merger include larger overall rev- 
enues through keeping traffic on the 
company’s own lines for a longer 
haul. They also include the use of the 
larger road’s rolling stock, and espe- 
cially its locomotives, to fill a serious 
deficiency in cars and locomotives on 
the Alton. The G. M. & O. is plan- 
ning to go over to diesels at an ex- 
pected saving of some $800,000 arr 
nually. 

It may also be pointed out that at 
the time of the reorganization of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio itself in 1940, 
it was anticipated that about $1 mil- 
lion a year could eventually be saved 
through consolidation and elimination 
of duplicate facilities, but this saving 
never materialized because traffic vol- 
ume has been too heavy to permit it. 

Strictly as a side issue, the road 
owns 23,000 acres of oil land in 
Wayne County, Mississippi, and has 
other holdings in the same general 
area. This is in the Mississippi field 
where oil was found recently, and 
some income from it has already been 
received. 

Something novel in the field of 
railroad financing appeared when the 
Commission authorized the issuance 


_ of 50,000 shares of common stock to 


be sold to officers and employees of 
the company at a price of $30 per 


share. The request was for a five-year 
option to buy at $25 per share. 

As for passenger business, the 
Alton is already running six passen- 
ger trains daily from St. Louis to 
Chicago, in each direction, of which 
two are streamlined. The Alton has 
the shortest line between these two 
points and has enjoyed the major 
part of the passenger business. G. M. 
& O. runs streamliners from Mobile 
to East St. Louis, where the short 
gap to St. Louis will be bridged by 
means of the partially owned Ter- 
minal Association. 

Although the old companies which 
now make up the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
admittedly did none too well in the 
thirties, since that time the manage- 
ment has been vastly improved, the 
overall business picture is ,much 
brighter, and the South has come into 
a period of rapid development. An 
indication of the trend is the erection 
of a large terminal at Mobile by 
United Fruit through which will flow 
much of the banana trade formerly 
going to New Orleans, to the benefit 
of G. M. & O. 


Fundamental Growth 


Although this situation holds little 
promise of the spectacular, and may 
take a considerable time to develop, 
it does appear to possess the ele- 
ments of fundamental growth. On the 
basis of current earnings the securi- 
ties seem fairly valued, pre-tax earn- 
ings this year being higher, in spite 
of the lower reported net. Income 
available for stockholders in 1944 


"amounted to $11.10 per share of $5 


preferred (after sinking funds) and 
$2.94 per share of common. 

Pre-tax income advanced to $7.19 
per share in the first eight months of 
1945 with $1.52 per share left for 
stockholders, indicating the size of 
the tax cushion. Freight traffic is up 
eight per cent this year. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio income 5s of 
2015 are already selling at the call 
price of 100. The $5 preferred stock, 
around 75, yields about 6.6 per cent 
and appears to have a good measure 
of attraction, particularly since the 
amount outstanding will not be in- 
creased by the merger. The common 
stock, at 24, pays no dividend and is 
rather volatile, but is selling about in 
line with comparable rail issues. But 
if the expected advantages of the 
merger materialize, the common will 
receive the major share of the benefit. 
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State-Owned Businesses 
May Lose Tax Immunity 


Two Federal courts already have upheld Treas- 
ury’s right to levy on non-governmental activ- 
ity of New York State. Case may spell life-or- 
death to cooperatives and municipal utilities 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


he way may be opened soon for 

federal taxation of the many non- 
governmental activities of States and 
their political subdivisions, and of the 
numerous cooperatives throughout the 
country, if the U. S. Supreme Court 
upholds an opinion just handed down 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
In that opinion the Circuit Court 
affirmed a judgment granted the 
United States against the State of 
New York, the Saratoga Springs 
Commission and the Saratoga Springs 
Authority by the U. S. District Court 
in a case involving the right of the 
Federal Government to tax sales of 
bottled mineral and table waters taken 
from the springs at the State Reser- 
vation at Saratoga. ° 


Saratoga Springs 

Saratoga Springs, in the foothills 
of the Adirondacks some 35 miles 
north of Albany, was known to the 
Indians for its health-giving waters 
long before white men settléd the 
region, and for nearly 175 years it 
has been a popular summer and health 
resort. In 1910 New York State 
began acquiring 2 square miles of 
land around the springs and later 
started construction of the present 
Saratoga Spa. The Saratoga Springs 
Authority was created in 1933 for the 
purpose of borrowing from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation the 
funds required for completion of the 
Spa, and the Saratoga Springs Com- 
mission was established in 1937 to 
administer the Division of Saratoga 
Springs of the State’s Conservation 
Department. 

Because of the popularity of the 
spring’s waters, New York State has 
been bottling and offering them for 
sale throughout the land by means 
of “extensive and costly advertising,” 
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according to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and “in recent years this enter- 
prise has always yielded a substantial 
profit, with the exception of one year 
when a loss was sustained.” 

Under the. provisions of the Rev- 


- enue Act of 1932, the Federal Gov- 


ernment had the right to levy a tax 
of 2 cents a gallon on all bottled 
waters selling for more than 12% 
cents per gallon, so the Internal Rev- 


enue Department attempted to collect 


this tax on the bottled waters sold by 
the Saratoga Springs Authority. But 
New York State contended that the 
nature of this business indicated that 
its operations were one of the govern- 
mental functions of the State and 
was therefore immune from federal 
taxation. So the Authority paid the 
tax under protest and then sued to 


get its money back. But the District | 


Court held that sales of bottled water 
by the Authority were not made in 
the performance of a governmental 
function of the State, and entered 
judgment for the United States. 

In its opinion upholding the Dis- 
trict Court, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals made three observations, which, 
if concurred in by the Supreme Court, 
will definitely broaden the field of 
federal taxation among previously 
tax-exempt activities. “It is clear,” 
said the Court, “that where a state 
engages. in business in competition 
with private enterprise it enjoys no 
special privilege so far as immunity 
from federal taxation is concerned.” 
Yet the city of Seattle competes di- 
rectly with Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company in the electric utility 
field and pays no federal taxes, while 
the privately owned company does. 

Again, the Court said, “When it 
engages in selling the bottled water 
the Saratoga Springs Authority is 


engaged in business for profit in com- 
petition with others in like business 
and subject to like taxation.” But the 
state of Texas is competing directly 
in the electric utility field with pri- 
vately owned companies and pays no 
federal taxes, which the utilities do. 

Thirdly, the Court observed “we 
are unable to distinguish as a per- 
missable subject of federal taxation 
the business of a state engaged in 


. bottling and selling water, a common 


private enterprise, from the business 
of a state engaged in selling some 
other potable like intoxicating liquor, 
also a common private enterprise.” 
Yet the state of Pennsylvania oper- 
ates its own liquor stores and pays 
no taxes to the Federal Government 
on the profits therefrom, but places 
which sell liquor by the drink must 
pay taxes. 

In the years immediately after 
World War I, the prices of farm 
products began falling so fast that 
Congress in 1922 adopted the Capper- 
Volstead Act permitting farmers and 
fruit growers to organize cooperative 
marketing agencies. Not only were 
these cooperatives specifically de- 
clared not to be monopolies under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, but the 
Treasury Department ruled they were 
exempt from all federal income and 
excess profits taxes. This was en- 
tirely proper and fitted into the Amer- 
ican scheme of private enterprise. 


Pressure Control 


But in recent years “high pressure 
boys” have gained control of the co- 
operative movement and have con- 
verted farmers’ and fruit growers’ 
cooperatives into gigantic department 
stores, engaged in lines of business 
far removed from the marketing of 
crops. According to 4,500 question- 
naires returned by cooperatives to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
early 1944, nearly 61 per cent of 
them were selling motor oil at retail, 
56 per cent were retailing grease, 55 
per cent gasoline, 51 per cent flour, 
feed and seeds, 46 per cent insecti- 
cide and twine, 37 per cent tires, 
tubes, batteries and accessories, 28 
per cent coal and wood, and 25 per 
cent hardware. A few were even 
selling funeral goods and caskets. 

It is difficult to see how the sale 
of these varied products at retail can 
be considered an essential part of a 
marketing operation, and why the 
profits derived from these non- 


ty 
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marketing activities should not be 
Subject to taxation by the Federal 
Government. 

They are certainly common private 
enterprises. More than that, groups 
of cooperatives have bought oil re- 
fineries, oil wells and pipe lines, farm 
machinery plants, saw mills and paint 
factories. The tax-free operation of 
these enterprises can hardly by justi- 
fied as a part of the vital functions of 


farmers’ and fruit growers’ mpetanag. 


agencies. 

Electrification cooperatives, 
lished under the Rural Electrification 
Administration and financed 100 per 
cent with public. funds, have likewise 
gone far beyond the legislative pur- 
pose for their creation. Established 
to carry electricity to farmers not yet 
enjoying it, some of them have up- 
rooted existing privately owned elec- 
tric utilities serving towns. The Sho- 
Me Power Cooperative acquired the 


Missouri Electric Power Company 


which rendered electric service, along * 


with some incidental water and ice 
service, to 40 southern Missouri com- 
munities and the surrounding rural 
areas. And REA-cooperatives bought 
three small privately owned electric 
companies serving eight Ohio com- 
munities, along with adjacent farm 


‘territory. Thus, the cooperatives cre- 


ated to carry electricity to unserved 
farmers bought privately owned utili- 
ties serving towns and removed them 
from federal tax rolls. 


Aluminum Project 


More than that, the Federal Gov- 
ernment built a large aluminum plant 


_at Lake Catherine, La., during the 


war. The surrounding privately 
owned electric utilities were fully 
capable of meeting its power needs, 
but REA cooperatives, anxious to 
make a big showing, demanded the 


right to furnish a part of the power. 
During 1943 they sold $1.58 million 
of power to this aluminum plant and 
their 1944 sales reached a total of 
$1.68 million. 

But unlike the private power com- 
panies, they paid no federal taxes on 
this business. The supplying of power 
to aluminum plants is hardly a part 
of the functions of a cooperative 
created to carry electricity to un- 
served farmers, but if it does so the 
profits derived’ from this kind of 
business should be taxed by Uncle 
Sam. 

Nobody knows what decision the 
Supreme Court will reach in this 
case but it is to be hoped that it will 
uphold the two lower Federal Courts. 
It’s about time. that private enter- 
prises, which have contributed so 
large a proportion of their earnings 
to the Federal Government during the 
war, got a “break.” 


Controls Off — Shoe Production Up 


OPA removes footwear from rationing as 


output expands, but industry sees profit 
margin vanishing as costs continue to rise 


he rising tide of shoe production, 


from 20 million pairs in August 
to 28 million in October, induced the 
Office of Price Administration to re- 
lease footwear from rationing, effec- 
tive October 31. But while the action 
of OPA met favorable receptions 
from both consumers and retailers, 
shoe manufacturers viewed the situa- 
tion through less roseate glasses. 


Costs Up 


Manufacturing costs have been 
mounting rapidly with the loss of 
large military contracts. Normally, 
increased volume of output tends to 
cut into production costs, but this is 
not the case with low-cost items when 
the expansion in business is the re- 
sult of shifting from production large- 
ly for one customer—the Government 
—to meeting demands from millions 
of individual customers who must be 
reached costly. channels of 
distribution.2"% 
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Profit margins on shoes for armed- 
force use were narrow, but the cost 
of distribution was at a minimum. 
Manufacturers contend that shoes 
cannot be produced at a profit under 
current ceiling prices, which are at 
the 1942 level. The OPA order end- 
ing rationing, however, was unaccom- 
panied by any indication that price 
ceilings may be raised or removed. 

Manufacturers and distributors also 
see an inventory problem looming up. 
Certain types of shoes which were 
profitable to produce, have all along 


Shoe Shares—Stable Income Group 


been free of rationing restrictions, but 
they are not of types likely to hold 
their own in competition with foot- 
wear hitherto restricted, and the 
market for them is expected to de- 
cline drastically. 

With production approaching the 
normal 30 million pairs a month 
which was the average level of pre- 
war consumer demand, and leather 
shoe inventories estimated at 150 
million pairs, there is little prospect 
of any serious shortage developing 
as a result of consumer anxiety to 
purchase footgear. Raw materials 
are in ample supply, with the excep- 
tion of kidskin for women’s shoes. 
Finished leather production, however, 
is not keeping pace with demand, al- 
though it is being stepped up. 


Earnings Indicated 

—— Year —— Interim——-__ Dividend Recent Yield 
Years ended: 1943 3944 1944 1945 . Rate Price % 

Brown Shoe...... Oct.31 $3.98 $3.19 a$1.61 a$1.79 $2.00 63 3.2% 
Endicott Johnson. Nov.30 4.80 3.34 b4.58  b4.90 3.00. 

Florsheim 

Shoe “A” ...... Oct. 31 2.53 2.36 a0.63  a0.63 2.00 41 49 
General Shoe..... Oct. 31 1.90 1.54 cl.3l 100 27 .3.7 
Internat’l Shoe... Nov. 30 2.02 1.79 20.93 0.89 180 45 4.0 
Melville Shoe .... Dec. 31 2.15 185 f1.01 £1.08 2.00 45 44 


a—Six months ended April 30. b—-12 months ended May 31. c—Nine months ended July 31. 
e—Six months ended May 31. f—Six months ended June 30. 
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ometimes in recent years it has 
been difficult to realize that pub- 


lic utility common stocks, particular- 


ly those of electric operating compa- 
nies, were once rated tops among 
equity investments. That they are 
gradually regaining their former 
standings reflects no change in funda- 
mentals—these have been consistently 
favorable—but rather the return of 
fundamentals to their proper place 
among investment considerations. 
What happened to the utilities dur- 
ing the 1930s was that they experi- 


enced a nightmarish combination of 


economic and political adversities, 
stemming from depression and at the 
same time overly zealous reforms of 
abuses by no means common, al- 
though treatments have been general 
in some of their effects and in more 
of their influences. This era is pretty 
well in the past and with the prog- 
ress made and in sight in straighten- 
ing out holding company problems 
the skies have cleared for the sound 
operating entities. 


Prime Requisite 


Industry fundamentals are particu- 
larly important. In the first place, it 


deals with a necessity, especially in 


the home; thus, there is. the prime 
requisite to stability of operations 
and earnings. Then, too, of equal 
importance are prospects of contin- 
ued secular growth, reflecting new 
building activities, increasing use of 
household appliances of all types, and 
new adaptations of electricity and im- 
provements to present ones that may 
increase cooking, heating and other 
not presently major markets. 

Because stability characterizes. the 
industry’s operations, it is unneces- 
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Utility Operating Stocks 
For Above-Average Yields 


Notwithstanding fundamentally 
sound positions, power and light 
stocks offer attractive returns 


sary to build up as impressive treas- 
uries as are required by cyclical un- 
certainties among industrial enter- 
prises. Hence, conservative practise 


‘permits disbursement of relatively 


large proportions of earnings to 
shareholders as dividends. 

The six leading public utility oper- 
ating companies appearing herewith 
offer dividend yields ranging from 
4.3 to 5 per cént, with an over-all 
average of better than 4.5 per cent. 
As compared with industrial stocks 
with any like degree of stability, these 
are well above average returns. 

The only instance in which last 
year’s reported earnings failed to 
fully cover dividends requires some 
explanation. Detroit Edison showed 
$1.03 vs. $1.38 per share earned in 
1943 (its dividend rate is $1.20). 
However, there was set aside $1.64 
per share in 1944 ($2.45 in the Sep- 
tember twelvemonth) representing 
impounded revenues, with consequent 
EPT savings of $1.41 per share 
($2.06 in the September twelve- 
month). This was the result of rate 
reductions ordered by Michigan au- 
thorities, which would have the effect 
of diverting to customers funds which 
otherwise would go to the Federal 
Government in EPT. 

This case is before the courts and 


is similar to the 20 per cent excise 
tax of the City of Detroit, designed to 
divert EPT into the city treasury but . 
since repealed following a Circuit 
Court ruling of invalidity. The better 
opinion seems to be that this tax and 
the resulting impounding cannot be 
made to “stick.” Even after the im- 
pounding adjustment, however, last 
year’s earnings would have covered 
dividends except for 24 vs. 18 cents 
per share in 1943, provision for post- 
war adjustments—an unusual deduc- 
tion for a public utility, finding no 
comparable charge in the statement of 
any of the other five companies. 


Operating Influences 


To the extent that operating utili- 
ties serve industrial and commercial 
customers, they are affected by vary- 
ing economic conditions such as those 
attending reconversion and, in war 
industries, peacetime volume contrac- 
tion. Expansion in domestic service 
is a partial offset, but elimination of 
EPT would be of much greater near- 
by significance’ and, in many in- 
stances, might actually raise reported 
net on reduced revenues. 

The balance of factors suggests 
consideration of these sound power 
and light companies for lifting port- 
folio income returns. 


——Year—— -—Nine Months— Ind. Recent Cur. 

Stock 1943 1944 1944 1945 Div. Price Yield 

Consolidated Edison ....... $1.70 $1.70. a$l.11 a$1.24 $1.60 33 48% 
Detroit Edison .......... - b1.38 bel.03 £1.30 £0.95 120 24 5.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2.23 2.18 h2.37 42.13 2.00 44 4.5 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke. 5.62 4.67 3.27. + 4.15 400 88 4.5 
--»Philadelphia Electric ..... 1.50-. £1.43 | £1.59 120 28 43 
So. California Edison...... 1.44 1.67 n1.37 ID. 423 


a—Six months through June, b—After provisions for postwar adjustments, 18 cents in 1943, 24 


cents in 1944. c—After deducting $1.64 impounded revenue, less consequent $1.41 
f—Twelve months through tember. g—After deducting $2.45 impounded 


saving. 
revenue, less conse- 


quent $2.06 EPT saving. h—Twelve months through June. n—Company only, 


= 
+) 
Six Electric Utilities Yield An Average 4.5% d 

ix Electric Utilities Yie verage 4.5% 


Ratings are from the FinaNciAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital ~ 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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Am. Zinc, Lead & Smelting D+ 

Although price of 10 is just half 
the 1937 high, stock is essentially in 
the speculative category. (Paid 10 
cents in Sept.—first since i917.) 
Company actually lost money only in 
1932, 1935 and 1938 but reported 
deficits (after bookkeeping charges) 
on its equity shares in the entire dec- 


. ade 1930-39. Helped by wartime pre- 


miums on high-cost mine production, 
earnings advanced from 38 cents per 
share in 1940 to 87 cents in 1943 and 


‘held at 83 cents last year. In the 


twelve months ended June 30 they 
rose to 97 cents from 68 cents a year 
before, reflecting a 3l-cent credit as 
against a 24-cent charge for reserves 
against properties. Company’s most 
stable business comes not from its 
mines but from its custom smelting. 


Glidden B 

Price of 37 compares with prewar 
high of 55% in 1936. (Paid 30 cents 
each in Jan., July & Oct., 1944; 40 
cents each nm Jan., July & Oct., 
1945.) “Functional diversification” 
nas established company in foods 
(Durkee’s), soybean products, paints, 
vegetable oils, chemicals and pig- 
ments, metal powders and naval 
stores (including synthetic rubber 
and plastic compounds). Sales over 
$112 million in the twelve months 
through April earned but $2.34 vs. 
$3.08 per share on less than $70 
million in the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, reflecting profit and tax 
pinches. A $1.5 million equipment 
and laboratory expansion was an- 
nounced early this month. Company 
is active in research. (Also FW, Jan. 


Life Savers hae 

At 71, stock anticipates lasting ben- 
efiits from wartime growth. (Pays 50 
cents each in Mar., June & Sept. 
gtrs., $1.10 in Dec., totaling $2.60 
per annum.) Successive records car- 
ried sales from $4.8 million in 1940 
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to $11.7 million in 1944, with re- 
strictions on materials for civilian 
markets much more than offset by 
sales to military services. Pre-tax 
earnings advanced strikingly in four 
years from $4.22 to $13.84 per share, 
but actually reported net rose only 
from $2.96 to $3.62 per share. Con- 
versely, tax reductions may lift post- 
war earnings even. on reduced vol- 
ume, given relief from sugar scarci- 
ties. The nine months through Sep- 
tember returned $2.37 vs. $2.49 per 
share a year before. Stockholders this 
montit will vote on a 2-for-1 split-up 
following which dividends would be 
accordingly halved. 


Maytag Cc 

Stock is up to 13 from low of 1 in 
1941, suggesting deferring new specu- 
lative commitments. (Pref. stk. pay- 
ing reg. divs. but $2 in arrears ‘Nov. 
1.) Preference dividend arrears of 
$530,000 compare with $4.1 million 
excess of cash items over current lia- 
bilities. Company earned money every 
depression year but showed several 
losses on its 1.6 million common 
shares) including the first half of 
1945) after dividend requirements on 
32,210 shares of $6 first preferred 
and 265,686 shares of $3 preference 
stock. Trade prospects favor its es- 
tablished washer and proposed gas 
range, freezing locker and automatic 
washer and drier businesses. Last 
month a minority interest was ac- 
quired in Globe American, manufac- 
turing domestic gas ranges as well as 
incubators, brooders and other poul- 
try raising equipment. 


Neisner Brothers B 

Still reasonably priced, at 46, on 
basis of demonstrated earnings abil- 
ity. (Reg. qu. & Dec. extras of 25 
cents each total $1.25 per annum.) 
Although a relatively small variety 


_ chain (of 117 stores, 36 are in Mich- 


igan and 29 in Illinois), company 
raised sales from $15.1 million in pre- 


depression 1929 to $38.2 million in 
1944 (subsequent nine months $26.1 
vs. $25.2 million a year before). Nine 
year’s net totaled $31.23, dividends 
$12.75 and retained surplus $18.48, 
yet stock is selling 13 points (22 per 
cent) below the 1936 peak. On its 
modest 204,891 equity shares, last 
year’s sales equaled $186.51 per 


share. This was equivalent to over 


$325,000 per store in operation. 


New York Central C+ 

At 29, stock sells at about half its 
prewar 1937 high. (Pays $1 in Jan., 
50 cents in July, total $1.50 per an- 
num.) System’s brief statement for 
the nine months through September 
disclosed a net of $3.46 vs. $4.43 per 
share a year before. The detailed 
eight-month figures show Federal tax 
reserves reduced about two-thirds 
(to $2.41 from $7.17 per share) but, 
in the face of a 6.7 per cent decline 
in revenues, maintenance outlays 
were actually lifted. Had the same 
maintenance ratio existed as in the 
1944 period, net before tax adjust- 
ment would have been $1.84 per 
share higher. Allowing for subsequent 
heavy debt reductions and refundings, 
operations would have been profit- 
able in every year except the ex- 
tremes of 1932 and 1938. (Also FW, 
April 11.) 


Pepsi-Cola B 

Price of 36 reflects above-average 
longer term growth prospects. (Pres- 
ent stk. paid 17% cents each in Mar., 
June & Sept., ind. 70-cent an. rate.) 
An improving sugar supply outlook 
is a factor in this issue’s recent 
strength at record levels. Despite ex- 
isting handicaps, however, it held net 
for the first nine months of 1945 at 
75 vs. 85 cents per share a year be- 
fore—the latter allowing for the sub- 
sequent 3-for-1 split-up. It is now re- 
ported company will enter the field 
of sparkling water with a 12-ounce 
bottle for a nickel. 
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Phelps Dodge B 

This relatively high grade copper 
is priced at 35 vs. nearly 70 eight 
years ago. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1.60 
an. rate.) The last $9.5 million of 
3% per cent debentures having been 
redeemed this year, company is free 
of a long term debt which started at 
$20.3 million in 1937 to partly finance 
the huge Morenci open-pit develop- 
ment and thus add about 284 million 
tons to available reserves. First-half 
earnings were $1.02 vs. $1.30 per 
share a year before, sales having de- 
clined 7.4 per cent with tax and re- 
negotiation reserve reduced to $1:28 
from $2.03 per share. Company 
is building a new hot copper rod mill 
_ at Ft. Wayne and enlarging the ca- 
pacity of a concentrator at Warren. 
(Also FW, Dec. 6.) 


Royal Typewriter B 

Price of 29 anticipates sharp earn- 
ings recovery. (Qu. divs. at 60-cent 
an. rate.) Considering that company’s 
fiscal year ended July 31, when the 
war was still on, it must be said to 


have done well in showing sales of ° 


$22.6 million vs. $18.8 million in 
1943-44 and earnings of $1.12 as 
against 74 cents per share. The July 
quarter’s 58-cent earnings in contrast 
with a loss of 9 cents a year before, 
far offset earlier declines. An inter- 
esting recent news despatch had it 
that the fully written off German 
plant was undamaged, was in perfect 
order and was being put into opera- 
tion making typewriters. 


Staley, A. E. 

Reasonable at 45 “over-the-coun- 
ter” as one of the leaders in an im- 
portant food business. (Paid 50 cents 


each in June & Dec., 1944; reg. qu.. 


divs. started this year at $1.40 an. 
rate.) This major processor of corn 
into starches, syrups, sugars, oils, 
gluten feeds and germ meals, and soy- 
beans into oils, oil meals and flours, 
sells mainly in bulk. Continuing soy- 
bean expansion, it has just completed 
a $2 million oil extraction plant em- 
ploying the advantageous Hexane 
process, and a $250,000 laboratory is 
nearing completion. Company report- 
ed a nine-month net of $3.80 vs. $3.21 
per share a year ago and on Septem- 
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ber 30 had over $13.3 million cash 
and postwar refund vs. $7.4 million 


current liabilities. 


Standard Steel Spring C+ 
Lasting benefits in remarkable war 
production are reflected in quotations 
around 19. (Paid 25 cents each in 
Apr. & Dec., 1944, and June, 1945.) 
Company has entered the Pullman 
bidding with a plan whereby the car- 
riers themselves would exercise op- 
tions for lightweight sleepers at $35 
million and S.S.S. would pay $40 
million for the operating company’s 
stock as an investment. Normally pro- 
ducing automobile springs, bumpers, 
universals, specialty coil springs, 
gratings and treads, company con- 
verted rapidly and boosted sales from 
$7.3 million in 1940 to $88.8 million 
in 1944, First-half earnings this year 
vs. last equaled $7.17 vs. $4.19 per 
share before taxes, renegotiation and 
contingency reserves, 64 vs. 42 cents 
per share after such charges. 
Talon, Inc. 
Inadequate data make stock partly 
a blind speculation; quoted “over-the- 
counter” around 53. (Paid single 60- 
cent div. in Dec., 1944; qu. divs. 40 
cents each in Mar. & June, 50 cents 
in Sept., 1945.) Company’s Talon 
“zippers” represent the greater part 
of the nation’s output of metallic slide 
fasteners, used principally on cloth- 
ing, leather goods and footwear. Dur- 
ing the war, normal products were 
adapted to military uses and special 
fuse, cowl fastener and stop nut con- 
tracts were undertaken. First-half net 
equaled $1.31 vs. 35 cents per share 
a year before and $1.01 for the whole 
of 1944. Prewar earnings are un- 
available but dividends totaled $4.25 
in 1939. Cash position is excellent. 


United Shoe Machinery A 

Remarkable stability warrants high 
investment rank; priced around 80 
(Boston Stock Exch. and N.Y. Curb) 
vs. 98 high in prewar 1937. (Reg. 
qu. divs. and usual Feb. extra, each 
62% cents, total $3.1214 per annum.) 
Earnings consistency stems from 
lease of footwear manufacturing ma- 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


White Sewing Machine, pref. C+ 


chinery. Company also does a large 
business in shoe findings and acces- 
sories, including nails, eyelets, heels, 
brushes, blacking, stains and _ tools. 
During the depression lowest earn- 
ings equalled $2.42 per share in 1932-- 
33, the $4 level was often crossed 
and a peak of $4.74 was reached in 
1937. In the fiscal year through Feb- 
ruary, last, net equaled $3.14 vs. $3.20 
per share a year before, after $3.60 
vs. $5.06 taxes and 44 vs. 80 cents 
contingency reserve. 


Westvaco Chlorine B 

Long term growth trend justifies 
liberal price (36) in relation to earn- 
ings. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1.40 an. 
rate.) In each of the past twelve 
years, sales gained over the preceding 
year, with the predepression top 
passed at $6.1 million in 1935, a pre- 
war $15.6 million in 1941 and a rec- 
ord $18.4 million in 1944. Squeezed 
profits declined from $2.96 per share 
in 1941 to $1.91 last year but the 
nine months through September re- 
covered to’ $1.67 from $1.52 per 
share in the 1944 period. Chlorine 
and caustic soda continue principal 
products but markets for same have 
been broadened and new alkali deriva- 
tives and organics have been added. 
Cash items actually exceed five times 
all current liabilities. (Also FW, 
Dec. 13.) 


At 88, offers a 4.5% yield on cur- 
rent payments, plus speculative pos- 
sibilities through clearance of arrears. 
(Paying half of $4 pref. rate; arrears 
$53 Nov. 1.) There remain but 10,- 
550 shares of this issue outstanding, 
preceded by 87,950 shares of $2 prior 
preference. To clear all arrears would 
thus require but $559,150 and to re- 
deem the issue at $55 would cost an- 
other $580,250. In December, $1.6 
million cash and equivalent compared 
with $940,619 current liabilities. 
There is no long term debt. Company 
had a poor depression record but 
should do better in’ satisfying a huge 
accumulated civilian demand. Sears, 
Roebuck is among customers. In the 


June twelvemonth, net on this issue 
equalled $25.91 vs. $23.87 per share 


a year before. ra / 


GIANTS For several years now a 
AT struggle has been waged 
WAR for leadership in_ the 

investment underwriting 


field that has attracted the attention 
of financial circles. This duel for 
mastery is between the West and the 
Kast, and the principal contestants 
are Halsey, Stuart & Company of 
Chicago and Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany of New York, and each has its 
coterie of supporters. 

How keen the battle has become is 
evidenced by the heated rivalry shown 
when it comes to bidding for large 
security issues. Yet when the score 
is added up, the advantages so far 
rests largely with Halsey, Stuart. It 
is not like the old days when the 
House of Morgan was king, and 
whose word was law. How times have 
changed ! 

No longer can anyone rest on the 
laurels of his predecessors. They must 
be on their toes at all times. We are 
living in a highly competitive era. As 
the situation stands today in the 
world of finance, no Pujo or Pecora 
committee will be needed to go on a 
witch hunt to ferret out any monop- 
oly in the underwriting business. 


WEOWE The “Victory Loan” is 
TO well named. It represents 
THEM a clearance job intended to 


complete the task we set 
out to finish four years ago, and we 
have fulfilled it beyond our greatest 
expectations. Now we must make an 


additional sacrifice that we owe to- 


our gallant forces who are returning 
to our shores and resuming their pur- 
suits in peace, to which they are en- 
titled. We are obhgated to see to it 
that in the transition they should not 
be forced to make further sacrifices, 


but everything should be done to help 


them resume their normal lives. 
One of the things that will ease 


their transition is severance pay to 
enable them to get on their feet more 
quickly so they can take advantage of 
the opportunities of a new life, in 
place of the blood, sweat and physical 
discomforts they had to endure to 
bring us peace and a chance to take 
our own broken skeins. 

Our obligations in this respect are 
too clear to have the issue confused 
by any nonsensical discussions about 
inflation or deflation. We have a high- 
er duty than these ephemeral consid- 
erations—the duty to show all these 
boys that their loyalty, personal sac- 
rifices and hardships are deeply ap- 
preciated by all of us, and there is 
but one way to prove it now—that is 
by making this last Victory Loan a 
huge success. Not by lip service, but 
by digging down into our pockets for 
as many dollars we can put into these 
Victory bonds. 


GYPS We were very much 
AND THE interested in a pam- 
SWINDLERS phiet entitled “Gyps 


and Swindles” and 
recently issued by the Public Affairs 
Committee, for it reminds us of a 
chronic disease we never have been 
able to get rid of. 

William Trufant Foster, the au- 
thor, in this pamphlet describes how 
swindlers operate throughout the 
country and their manifold schemes 
to divest gullible people of their 
money. 

It is not a new story, for as long 
as memory runs clever criminal minds 
have schemed to bilk people who can 
be easily fooled, and the only way 
they can be combated and their thiev- 
ing controlled to some extent is by 
continuous warnings. 

Setting up the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and other agen- 


cies to protect the public against such 
frauds, and passing laws to punish 
these thieves, are only partial rem- 
edies. They have not reduced the 
population in our jails or peniten- 
tiaries. 

The FinancraL Wortp speaks 
from experience, for in the years be- 
fore Blue Sky Laws or the SEC it 
carried on, single-handed, a crusade 
against the gyps’ and the swindlers. 
In a special department under the 
head.“‘Fairyland of Finance” it satired 
many of these gyps and swindlers, 
and saved thousands of investors from 
being swindled. 

It dropped this crusade only when 


_ its efforts were successful in awaken- 


‘ing the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the need of taking over 
the task of protecting the public. 

This educational work should go 
on. It is a job requiring constant 
vigilance. No one can go to sleep at 
this post. 


LOOK It was not so many 
INWARD ‘ moons ago when we 
YOUNG MAN heard the woeful dirge 


of our pessimists that 
there were no longer any frontiers for 
America to explore. All of this was 
and is still: buncombe. 

This is still a land of opportunity 
for our young men and will be for 
many years to come. That chance for 
a stake in life is still available to the 
thousands of young individualists who 
are returning from the war to change 
from their uniforms into  civies, 
though the character of these oppor- 
tunities may have changed. 7 

But to discover them they will have 
to look inward instead of outward. 
They must study themselves introspec- 
tively and find what is the thing they 
wish to do to make themselves inde- 
pendent, and pursue it to a successful 
conclusion. The new sciences and 
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new sources of production hold forth 
to our progressive youth glittering 
opportunities. If they wish to emulate 
our pioneers and open small frontiers 
of their own, there still remains 
Alaska and the upper reaches of Can- 


ada. And there also are small business 
opportunities which can become Ford- 
like in size when nurtured by young 
and ambitious brains. 

Young man, let no one tell you that 


we live in a world devoid of opportu- 


Steel Leaders’ Earnings 
Reflect Shift to Peacetime Operations 


Effect of cancellations of war orders following 
V-J Day proves less serious than had been antici- 
pated. Third quarter earnings statements analyzed 


ancellations of war orders, which 
> reached a peak in September, 
proved less disturbing to the leading 
steel. companies than anticipated. 
Commercial orderings have come for- 
ward in such volume that commit- 
ments for items such as sheets are 
now acceptable only for deliveries as 
iate as March, 1946. Shutdowns due 
to the recently ended coal miners’ 
strike, and the confused labor and 
price situations, are the most serious 


current threats to operations and 


profits. 

Third quarter earnings statements 
of the principal units, United States 
Steel Corporation and Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, are not of great 
significance as concerns the future. 


Rather they indicate that the shift to - 


a peacetime basis was being accom- 
plished during the third quarter with- 
out dislocation of earning power to 
the extent that had been feared. 


Production Problems 


Ceiling prices, higher costs, cur- 
tailed production, cancellations, and 
the shifting character of sales since 
V-J Day are cited by U. S. Steel as 


reasons for the reduction in third. 


quarter earnings to 61 cents a share 
of common stock, against $1.20 per 
share earned in the preceding quar- 
ter and $1.22 in the third quarter’ of 
1944. For the nine months ended 
September 30, net per share totaled 
$2.87, which compares with $3.49 in 
the corresponding 1944 period. For 
the full year, however, it is expected 
that earnings will approximate the 
$4.09 earned in 1944, for the company 


deferred to the final quarter the ad-. 


justments for accelerated amortiza- 
tion of war facilities which should re- 
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sult in downward adjustment of tax. 


charges for the year. In this the cor- 
poration deviated from the custom of 
most steel companies, which availed 
themselves of the privilege of making 
the adjustment at this time. 

Sales during the three months were 
$385.6 million, which compares with 
$522.8 million in the third quarter of 
last year, bringing the year’s sales for 
the first nine months to $1,374.0 mil- 
lion against $1, 535.8 million in the 
first nine months of 1944. Wages 
and salaries of $193.6 million were 
equivalent to 50.2 cents of each dol- 
lar of sales in the third quarter, which 
contrasts with a wage proportion of 
but 44.3 cents in the third quarter 
of 1944, 

Adjustments made in the tax item 
to show a uniform rate of accrual of 
Federal income taxes resulted in a 
tax credit of $2.0 million. After pay- 
ment of preferred and common divi- 
dends the income account showed a 
deficit of $3.4 million for the three 
months, and a deficit for the — 
months of $1.2 million. 

Chairman Olds of U. S. Steel, said 
that the machinery set up to take 


care of the war contract cancellation. 


situation had worked more effectively 
than had beén hoped for. Current or- 


ders are of peacetime character, and 


business in hd@hd is equivalent to four 
months’ operations at capacity. Prin- 
cipal inquiries for steel are coming 
from the automotive, railroad, con- 
tainer, construction, electrical equip- 
ment and refrigerator industries. 
Bethlehem Steel, at first glance, ap- 
peared to have weathered the initial 
months of the transition period better 
than its larger competitor, with net 
earnings of $2.05 per share on its 


nity. We have not reached the stage 
where we must set up a wailing wall. 
All around you are opportunities and 
if you can find the ones to which your 
talents are adapted, success is bound 
to crown your ambitions. 


common stock comparing with $2.15 
reported in the preceding quarter and 
$1.67 for the corresponding 1944 
three months. War-end charges and 
credits, income tax adjustments and 
amortization charges, however, dis- 
torted the actual showing. Net bill- 
ings of $321.0 million, compared with 
$422.3 million in the 1944 quarter; 
total income was $29.8 million vs. 
$46.7 million in the prior year. How- 
ever, an emergency deferred amorti- 
zation charge of $44.1 million, main- 
ly accumulations from previous years, 
established a loss of $27.2 million 
before taxes, which compared with 
a net before taxes of $31.9 million in 


the September, 1944, quarter. But 
downward readjustment of tax 
charges reported during previous 


1944 quarters enabled the company to 
set up a tax credit of $35.0 million, 
thereby establishing a net profit of 
$7.8 million. 


Shipbuilding Prospects 


Two Bethlehem shipyards have 
been closed, and while a moderate 
amount of non-naval repair and some 
shipbuilding is in prospect, the cur- 
tailment of ship operations will be 
more keenly felt in later periods than 
the one just closed. 

Bethlehem’s unfilled “orders Sep- 
tember 30 totaled $546 million, the 
smallest since June of 1940, when 
they stood at $289 million. On June 
30, this year, business on hand aggre- 
gated $995 million. Approximately 
half the orders on hand represent 
steel tonnage, the remainder being 
for shipbuilding. The average rate 
of ingot production in the quarter 
was 87.4 per cent, which compares 
with a current rate of 79 per cent. 
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The Montgomery Ward Plant 


A Laggard Merchandiser 


Montgomery Ward is statistically cheaper than 
its principal competitor, partly due to labor 
troubles that eventually should be cleared up 


mportant as it is, and as great as 

is its volume, Montgomery Ward 
& Company is second in size in the 
mail order field by a considerable 
margin. Its net sales totalled $621 
million in the fiscal year ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1945, but Sears, Roebuck & 
Company in the same period did a 
volume of $989 million. 


Outstanding Capitalization 


Although Montgomery Ward has 
outstanding 201,554 shares of non-re- 
reemable class “A” stock with a $7 
dividend preference, admittedly a con- 
siderable burden, its common shares 
(price, 67) number but 5.2 million. 
The larger company, having effected 
a four-for-one split-up this year, has 
some 23.5 million equity shares 
(price, 37). Neither has any long 
term debt outstanding. 

Ward in 1944-45 did a business 
volume equivalent to $119.02 per 
share of stock, as compared with 
$42.14 per share for its competitor, 
adjusted for the split-up. 

-Per share earnings favor Mont- 
gomery Ward at $9.13 before taxes 
and $3.81 as reported thereafter, as 
against $4.42 or $1.46 per share, re- 
spectively, for Sears. Both, of.course, 
are large EPT payers and hence 
prospective beneficiaries from elimin- 
ation of this impost. In the six months 
ended July 31, 1945, Montgomery 
Ward earned $1.48 vs. $1.18 per 
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share in the 1944 period ; its competi- 
tor netted 54 vs. 52 cents per share, 
respectively. 

As for dividends, Montgomery 
Ward pays $2 per annum, the other 
$1.25 on the assumption that it will 
repeat the initial 25-cent quarterly 
payment on the split-up stock and 
also the 25-cent year-end extra de- 
clared at the same time. Considering 
respective market quotations, 67 and 
37, the former dividend offers the 
lesser yield at 3 per cent as against 
3.4 per cent, but this distribution rep- 
resents only 52.5 per cent of available 
net income whereas the other is equi- 


valent to 85.6 per cent of earnings. 


Stated in another way, the Ward’s 
market represents a 17.6-to-1 price- 
tp-earnings ratio. Sears’ a 25.3-to-1 
ratio. ; 
From the standpoint of treasury 
position, Montgomery Ward makes 
almost as good a working capital 
showing as the industry: leader, at 
$222 million as against $227 million. 
It does considerably better in current 
ratio, at 6.6-to-1 vs. 4.2-to-1, and in 
cash ratio at 2.4- vs. 1.9-to-1. Ob- 
viously, both situations are out of the 
ordinary. 

Again reduced to per share bases, 
respective book values are $49.26 
(after allowing for the “A” stock at 


_its $100 liquidating value) and $14.36 


(adjusted for the split-up). Equities 
in net working capital equal $38.70 


and $9.44 per share, respectively. 

The stock of the mail order-depart- 
ment store leader, as not uncommon- 
ly is the case, usually does enjoy an 
advantage marketwise over that of 
the second-largest entity. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, it appears to 
be greater than warranted. 

It is, of course, impossible to say 
exactly how much of Montgomery 
Ward’s laggard market action is due 
to its long series of labor difficulties. 
Had they had a notably adverse effect 
upon earnings comparisons, there 
would have been some tangible gauge 
with which to work. But the truth is 
that the company has done well rath- 
er than poorly, particularly in the 
most recent interim comparisons. 


Labor Difficulties 


Montgomery Ward’s labor difficul- 
ties are not entirely in the past, but 
its properties have been returned by 
the Federal Government, and the sit- 
uation at present would appear to be 
little different from those confronting 
countless other enterprises. How they 
will be resolved ultimately is uncer- 
tain, but one thing should be borne 
in mind. Labor troubles may vary 
in degree, but they are transient and 
it does not pay to attach undue weight 
to them marketwise. 

Meanwhile, some of the other prob- 
lems encountered during the war 
have been, are being or soon will be 
solved. Formerly scarce merchandise 
—some representing especially im- 
portant items to a mail order-depart- 


- ment store combination—is coming 


back upon the market to find huge . 
unsatisfied civilian demand awaiting. 
Manpower shortages are yielding to . 
correction with the closing of war 
plants and the release of men from 
the armed forces. Credit restrictions 
have been somewhat relaxed and in 
course of time will doubtless be en- 
tirely abandoned. F 

Expansion projects that for one 
reason or another had to be put aside 
for the duration, may now be under- 
taken or completed. The leaders in 
this industry attained their positions 
by a readiness to expand and, particu- 
lary in their more recent histories, to 
undertake the development of huge 
chains in the formerly unfamiliar field 
of department store merchandising— 
now numbering 630 units for this 
company. There appears to be no 
reason to assume growth possibilities 
have been exhausted. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


OUTLOOK 


Most important aspect of the President's wage policy 
speech was its implications of further inflation, 
a fact reflected in subsequent stock market action 


as was President Truman’s wage 


policy address Tuesday evening, the stock. 


market was quick to recognize its inflationary im- 
plications. Although he appeared to be advocating 
what for many companies would amount to six 
months of profitless operations, the fact is the tax 
element will continue to operate, the carryback pro- 
vision that is to be extended into next year consti- 
tuting insurance for numerous concerns against 
losses. Transcending in importance the temporary 
effect on individual companies is the fact that what- 
ever the immediate success in holding the price line, 
the longer term result of the Administration’s wage 
recommendations can only be another all-around 
lift for prices. 


he wave of wage increases that will inevitably 
be seen in the months ahead would in itself 
constitute a significant inflationary force. But in 


addition, these will come at a time when the supply . 


and demiand relationship ’still is badly out of bal- 
ance, with continued scatcities of many kinds of 
civilian goods that for a number of yéars have been 
unobtainable. The immediate result will be a 
further increase on the demand side of the equation 
without a commensurate increase in supply. And 
also working in the direction of further inflation 
is, of course, the continued flow of manufactured 
purchasing power that is a by-product of the huge 
Federal budgetary deficit. 


M arket commentators have recently been plac- 

ing increasing- emphasis on the fact that 
common stocks still yield considerably more than 
good grade bonds, indicating that the spread is 
abnormal and that as long as bond prices remain 
stable a further rise in share prices will be needed 
to establish a normal relationship. Actually, it is 
difficult to set up any specific figure as a norm for 
the difference in yields from these two types of 
securities (FW, May 16, page 3). To one type 
of investor it will appear that stocks should yield 
considerably more than investment quality bonds 
becuase of the larger risk factor involved. But 

_ another type of investor will be fully satisfied with 
smaller common stock yields because of the proba- 
bilities of longer term capital enhancement pos- 
sessed by equities and absent in quality bonds. 
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Ai a matter of fact, in periods of confidence con- 


cerning the general situation the spread be- 
tween average common stock yiélds and the returns 
obtainable from investment bonds not only have 
virtually disappeared on occasion, ‘but at times 
—notably 1925-30, and 1935-36—stocks have ac- 
tually yielded considerably less than bonds. There 
are elements in the current situation which suggest 
that before the present bull market has run its 
course, stock yields may again decline belew the 
level of bond interest rates. 


ecent trading volume, although tending to in- 

crease while prices have been advancing, has 
nevertheless remained comparatively small. Daily 
sales average for October, for instance, rose to 1.4 
million shares as against approximately 1 million 
for August and September. But the average for 
June, when prices were lower, was nearly 1.6 mil- 
lion. Quite naturally in view of the stiff margin 
requirements, brokers’ loans remain insignificant, 
the latest total being but 0.89 per cent of the mar- 
ket value of listed stocks. This is hardly the picture 
of a market rounding out a long term top. 


he up-surge in prices following disclosure of 

the President’s wage ideas carried the indus- 
trial stock average to a new high for the recovery 
move, where it stood within easy reach of the 1937 
peak of 194.40. Slightly above 61, the mid-week 
level of the rail average compared with 63.06 last 
June and 64.46 at the 1937 peak. Those figures 
stand as important milestones in market history, 
and the manner in which they are approached by 
average prices in the period ahead will furnish 
significant clues to technical market observers. 
Once the highs of eight years ago are exceeded, 
market theorists will concede that a considerable — 
further price advance is implied. 


est buys at the present time are, of course, 
War Bonds, and the Victory Loan campaign 
now under way affords the opportunity for everyone 
to add to his holdings of these gilt-edge investments. 
As for common stock investments, nothing has yet: 
developed to suggest any change from the generally. 
favorable policy that has long been advocated. 
Written November 1, 1945; Richard J. Anderson.. 
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Changes in “Selected Issues” 


The Kansas City Southern last month raised 
nearly $40 million through the sale of a new issue 
of 4s of 1975, part of the proceeds of which will go 


for the redemption of the road’s assumed Texarkana. 


& Ft. Smith first 5s of 1950 at the latter’s call price 
of 107%. The 5s of *50 have been carried among 
the bonds for income on page 18, having first been 
recommended in that department at a price of 96. 
Because of their impending retirement they are, of 
course, being removed. 

An addition to the income suggestions on that 
page appears this week: Northern Pacific refund- 
ing & improvement 44s of 2047. Although selling 
at about the same price, these bonds are not to be 
confused with the new issue of collateral 444s this 
road sold recently to refund its issue of 6s. The new 
44s are not yet listed, and are callable at 105. 
The old 4%s have been on the New York Stock 
Exchange for many years, and call price for this 
issue is 110. At 103, yield to maturity is about 
4.36 per cent. 


Land Grant R.R. Rates 


Repeal of land-grant railroad rates is again to 
the fore, with the House several days ago rejecting 
a compromise bill that would end the preferential 
treatment long accorded government freight by 
most of the western roads. Back in the days when 
the railroads were pushing westward, as an incen- 
tive to expansion Congress made them large grants 
of land in the territories they would traverse, in 
exchange for which the lines would carry govern- 
ment freight at half the rates paid by other ship- 
pers. The value of the lands has long since been 
made up to the Government by the resultant freight 
rate savings, and in recent years there has been 
agitation for repeal of the land-grant rate law. 

Despite its recent action, the House has long 
been favorable to repeal, having in fact twice pre- 
viously voted to end this preferential treatment. 
Under the bill that emerged from conference, re- 


- duced rates on government traffic would continue 


until October 1, 1946, while the bill originally 
passed by the House called for a halt 90 days after 
enactment and this body is insisting on the earlier 
effective date. 


Had this legislation become effective several — 


years ago, some of the trans-continental carriers 
would have benefited handsomely because of the 
huge volume of military supplies that moved over 
the lines during the war. Now, passage will cor- 
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rect an inequality, but the ensuing benefits will be 
of only minor significance. 


Dividends Rising 


Aggregate dividends paid on the common stocks 


‘listed on the New York Stock Exchange in the first 


nine months of this year were 4.2 per cent larger 


‘than the payments made in the same period of 


1944, And with only three exceptions, all of the 
important industrial sromps shared in the over-all 
increase. 

According to figures compiled by the Exchange. 
the aviation group’s dividend total did not quite 
come up to year-ago performance, the decline be- 
ing 0.7 per cent. No change was shown by shoes 
and leathers, and shipbuilding and operating. Best 
gain was made by the textiles, with a 26.8 per cent 
rise. Finance company payments were 15.8 per cent 
higher, and increases of ten per cent were shown 
by amusement enterprises and building companies. 
Gains of 744 to more than 9 per cent were com- 
piled for electrical equipments, oils and rubber 
companies. Strangely enough, in view of the war. 
U. S. companies operating abroad (24 issues) and 


_ foreign companies (14 issues) both were able to 


pay out some nine per cent more than a year ago. 


Crude Oil Output Recovers 


While crude oil output has recovered sharply i in 
very recent weeks, production i is still below require- 
ments, and the recovery in stocks’ of gasoline and 
other oil derivatives is not keeping pace with the 
expansion in’ output. The latest compilation by the 
American Petroleum Institute, covering the week 


_ ended October 27, shows an average daily output 


of 4,273,000 barrels of crude, compared with the 
1945 low (October 6) of 3,620,850 barrels, and 
the year’s high of 4,944,250 barrels, reported for 
the week ended July 22. At this time last year the 
average daily output of crude approximated 4.75 
million barrels. The October 27 report discloses 
civilian stocks of 47.6 million barrels. At this time 
a year ago, when civilian usage was at a minimum 
under wartime rationing, these stocks stood at 38.8 
million barrels. 


Cigarette Sales Jump 


The war’s end was quickly reflected in the statis- 
tics on cigarette tax stamp sales, which provide a 


reasonably accurate index of the quantities that 


have been available for civilian consumption., Fol- 
lowing the first seven months of this vear, during 
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which. indicated sales averages a little less than 26 
billion a month, August figures rose to 28.5 bil- 
lion, and a further rise is expected to be shown 
when the September data are published. The Au- 


gust total, incidentally, constitutes a new all-time’ 


high, comparing with the previous record of 23.4 
billion established in November of 1943. Of course, 
much of the gains that will be shown in the month- 
ly figures will merely reflect a shift from tax-free 
to tax-paid cigarettes, as servicemen return home 
and begin again to patronize the regular retail out- 
lets. But industry sources have reported that sales 
to the Government have in most instances resulted 
in very narrow profit margins. 


Other Corporate News 


Standard Brands’ nine months’ sales were 
$193.6 million vs. $170.7 million a year ago. Will 
pay a 20-cent extra dividend December 15. 

Graham-Paige’s 5 per cent preferred stock hold- 
ers are offered 5%4 shares of common for each 
preferred share. 

Joy Manufacturing is acquiring La-Del Conveyor 
& Manufactyring; mine equipment maker. 

Seeman Brothers’ stockholders meet November 
14 to vote an increase in common stock to provide 
for 3-for-1 split-up. 


Civil Aeronautics Board has ordered Aviation . 


Corporation to divest control of American Airlines, 
limiting voting stock-to not more than 4 per cent 
of outstanding shares. 

American Locomotive has called 12,601 shares 
of its 7 per cent preferred stock for redemption 
November 26. 

Bangor & Aroostook will pay two $1.25 divi- 
dends on the 5 per cent preferred stock January 2; 
payments will clear up all arrears. 
~ Radio-Keith-Orpheum is negotiating a long term 
loan to refund subsidiary bonds and retire its own 
preferred stock. 

National Gypsum’s nine months sales were $20.2 
million vs. $194 million in the same 1944 period. 

Moore-McCorrhack and Plough Inc. have applied 
for listing on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Devoe & Raynolds has called its 5 per cent pre- 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


Good Buys For Every 
Investment Purpose 


U. S. Treasury 24% bonds, due 1972.......... 100 
Callable at 100 beginning 1967. 
Denominations, $500 and up. 


U. S. Treasury 244% bonds, due 1962.......... 100 
Callable at 100 beginning 1959. 
Denominations, $500 and up. 


U. S. Treasury %% certificates of indebtedness. 100 
Due December |, 1946. 
Not callable prior to maturity. 
Denominations, $1,000 and up. 


U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series E............. 75 
Yield, 2.9%, if held to maturity 10 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's option after 
60 days from issue date. Denominations, 
$25 to $1,000. 


U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F............. 74 
Yield, 2.53% if held to maturity 12 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's: option on Ist 
of month following | month's notice, if held 
for 6 months. Denominations, $25 to $10,000. 


U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series G............. 100 
Yield, 25% if held to maturity 12 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's option on Ist 
of month following | month's notice, if held 
for 6 months. Denominations, $100 to $10,000. 


U. S. Treasury Savings Notes, Series C......... 100 
Yield, 1.07% if held to maturity 3 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's option after 
6 months from issue date. Denominations, 
$100 and up. 


ferred stock for redemption November 30. 
Fruehauf Trailer stockholders meet November 

28 to vote an increase in the common stock; com- 

pany plans to give one new share for each share 


held. 


| 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciaL Worwp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they -are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME 


Asso. Tel. & Tel. deb. 544s, 1955. 104 5.00% 104% 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 64 109 3.80 Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4%s, ’77 107 4.12 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 


+ 106 462° 105 
*Northern Pacific ref.. & imp. 

103 4.36 110 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969..... 100 4.50 105 
®Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5%s, 

FOR PROFIT 
Chic. & N. West conv. 44%s, 1999 90 5.00 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.. 92 4.89 105 


Missouri-Kansas-Tex. lst 4s, 1990 88 4.55 Not 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 90 5.00 110 


Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their 
income characteristics, most of them are by no means de- 
void of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger por- 
tion of the stock commitments held by the average investor, 
with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent —Earnings—— 

‘ Price *1945 1944 1945 
Adams-Millis .......... 44 $1.75 $1.25 b$1.93 b$2.13 
American Stores ....... 25 100 1.00 b058 b0.56 
Borden Company ...... 44 1.70 1.20 b1.01 b1.39 
Chesapeake & QOhio..... 57 3.50 3.00 2.74 2.54 


Consolidated Edison ... 33 160 160 c1.44 
Electric Storage 51 2.00 1.50 bil.1l b1.15 


First National Stores.... 57 2.50 2.50. a0.72 a0.68. 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 48 2.00 2.12% 2.36 3.21 
Amer. Transport.. 60 2.50 1.87% bl1.61 b1.57 
46, 45 160 160 2.25 


Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 61 3.50 3.514% b3.70 b4.56 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 36 155 1.65 b0.88 b0.84 
44 2.00 160 k249 k2.73 
May Department Stores. 43. 150 165 2.02 e2.26 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 44 2.00 2.00 82.37 82.13 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 41 2.50 1.00 b2.32 b2.31 
Philadelphia Electric ... 28. 1.20 0.90 11.43 11.59 


Socony-Vacuum ........ 17 0.75 «0.50 b0.67 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 43 1.80 1.80 b1.69 b1.36 
Standard Oil of Calif... 45 2.00 2.00 b1.35 b2.02 
Sterling Drug ......... 43 150 1.15 b1.32 b1.48 
Underwood Corp. ...... 71 250 1.50° 2.09 c2.08 
Union Pacific R.R...... 142 6.00 6.00 11.72 cl2.74 
United Biscuit ......... 33 1.00 1.25 bil.10 b1.40 
U. S. Tobacco ......... 28 1.20 0.90 ae» shes 

39 160 1.20 bi1.16 bl. 15 


Preferred Stocks 


FCR INCOME 
These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum....... 147 4.76% Not 
Am. Water Wks. & El. $6 cum... 111 5.41 110 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 114 4.39 Not 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... 107 5.61 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 73 5.48 75 


* Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 104 4.81 105 


Public Service N. J. 7% cum.... 124 5.64 Not 
eae 4% Ast (par $50) non- 

48 4.17 50 
Reynolds Metals 544% cum..... 110 5.00 107% 


FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and. prospects of appre- 
ciation are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 444% conv.. 95 4.74 105 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 106 4.72 110 
Exie R.R. 5% 79 §=6.33 105 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 79 6.33 100 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obyiously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 


Price 1944 *1945 1944 1945 
Allied Stores .......... 35 $1.00 $1.30 b$1.43 b$1.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 96 6.00 6.00 b7.29 b9.77 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 94 6.00 6.00 4.99 6.23 
Briggs Manufacturing .. 50 2.00 150 b1.39 b1.13 
Canada Dry ........... 43 1.00 0.75 
Climax Molybdenum ... 40 2.50 150 ¢2.42 c2.26 
Continental Can ....... 46~- 1.00 1.00 12.43 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 53 1.00 1.25 bl.77 
Eagle-Picher .......... 19 0.60 0.65 b1.15 b0.86 
Firestone Tire ......... 68 2.00 2.00 b2.88 b3.08 
Freuhauf Trailer ....... 65 160 1.70 b2.21 b2.03 
General Electric ....... 140° 1.55. 
Glidden Company ..... 0.90 1.20 bl1.97 b2.34 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. ao 2.00 1.50 5.74 6.50 
Kennecott Copper ..... 250 1.50 b1.99 b1.51 
Lima Locomotive ...... 58 2.50 1.50 6.81 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 30 140 1.75 »bi1.79 b1.97 
New York Air Brake. . . 54 2.00 2.00 b1.87 b1.47 
Phelps Dodge ......... 35 160 1.20 b1.30 b1.02 
Thompson Products’ .... 63 2.00 0.75 b4.78 b3.10 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 21 100 0.60 b0.90 b1.22 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 34 2.00 1.50 - b3.12 b2.43 


*Paid or declared so ae in 1945. o—First aoe | b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1944. 


k—Fiscal years ended 
@—Dropped this week; see page 1 
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July 28, rong v5 —_ 1944. s—12 months to June 30. t—12 months to September 30. oe this week; see page 16. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The state- 
ment of Federal debt shows that $46.7 
billion of war bonds are outstanding, 
with almost $40 billion falling due 
1952-1956, inclusive. The total will 
probably increase substantially dur- 
ing the current sales drive. Now 
and then, Treasury officials are 


asked casually how they will retire it. 


They do not, by any means; reply 
with the gulp of somebody utterly 
stumped. They have pretty definite 
ideas. 

First, they allow for acceleration 
of the present trend, with “E” bonds 
being retired faster than they are 
sold. If the net repayments grow 
swiftly, the Treasury must shift into 
other kinds of indebtedness. Which 
kinds would depend on the character 
of the retirement wave. If it took 
place during a boom, so that proceeds 
obviously were being used to buy au- 
tomobiles or common stock, the 
Treasury would open a drive to sell 
bonds outside the banks. Whether 
this could be done at low interest 
rates would be the big question. 

If the bonds were mostly cashed by 
the jobless to carry them along, the 
Treasury would further tap the 
banks. . The volume of floating debt 
would expand far beyond present 
totals, creating more and more bank 
deposits. Under the circumstances, 
Reserve Board policy presumably 
would accord with that of the Trea- 
sury, i.e., the Reserve Banks would 
expand their own bill holdings. Simi- 
lar ideas, officials surmise, will prob- 
ably govern the refunding operations 
of the next decade. 


Now that Wallace has gotten rid 
of the job of selling consumer sur- 
pluses, he probably will not get the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
which instead will go to RFC. What 
RFC will have will be a great many 
branch offices from which to sell sur- 
pluses and to negotiate small business 
financing. Maury Maverick is ex- 
pected to leave the executive branch. 


For the past two weeks, Con- 
gressmen have been talking about a 
Thanksgiving-New Year’s Day re- 
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cess. A great many certainly want 
to go home. But Democratic leaders 
fear that their doing so will addition- 
ally ruffle relations between their 
party and the labor unions. Through 
the summer, union papers continually 
attacked the delay in full employ- 
ment, wage-hour, social security and 
other legislation. A recess now, it is 
feared, would inspire columns and 
columns to the effect that Congress 
repealed the excess profits tax and 
went home. 

The volume of work, aside from the 
bills pressed for the past half year by 
labor, is heavy. From the point of 
view of sheer political immediacy, the 
most pressing seems to be the grow- 
ing housing shortage; it works out 
that those who will feel it first are 
the families of veterans. Congress- 
men from big cities like New York 
and Chicago are most concerned. 


The bills involving permanent 
Army and Navy establishments will 
go over, but State Department joins 
the Army and Navy in asking speed. 
Committee work, at any rate, must 
continue, therefore, through the year. 
These involve all sorts of things — 
military training, allowing the perm- 
anent use of negotiated procure- 
ment instead of going back to 
sealed bids, etc. Policy has not been 
set on whether to subsidize the com- 
panies that buy the Government’s 
steel and aluminum plants. There are 
many other loose ends. 


The major job of the Civilian 
Production Agency, which succeeds 
WPB, is to prevent inventory hoard- 
ing. The CPA intends to watch dis- 
tributors’ as well as manufacturers’ 
stocks more diligently and is prepar- 
ing a requisite regulation. Holding 
down inventories, particularly those 
of wholesalers and retailers, is espe- 
cially difficult since inventory-sales 
ratios are at all time lows. In every 
line, operators will insist on filling 
their shelves if they can. 


Administration plans for mili- 
tary purchases of aircraft, if carried 
through, would probably keep the in- 


dustry on an earnings basis. Annual 
military production is proposed be- 
tween $750 million and $1.4 billion. 
Total production, it is estimated, 
would range from almost $1 billion to 
more than $1.6 billion. 

The program may involve the re- 
moval of military operations to in- 
land cities, which the Army has been 
urging for years. This would be 
financed by the Government. 

The airplane makers have told the 
Services that volume alone is insuffi- 
cient to keep the industry comfort- 
able. They tell all sorts of stories 
about how this or that company spent 
three years developing a certain idea, 
after which the production contract 
was awarded to a competitor. They 
want, subject to* specified escape 
clauses, to tie the production con- 
tracts to those who handled the orig- 
inal research. 

If the program goes through, it is 
figured, the industry will be in ap- 
proximately this position: Those 
concentrating on military models will 
have a guaranteed market —but a 
slow turnover. From drawing board 
to actual production takes at least 
two years. Those making commer- 
cial transports will have big custom- 
ers but almost as long a production 
period, during which a. great deal 
might happen. Those making small 
planes will have no guarantees but, if 
the industry grows, a quickly pro- 
duced, quickly sold product. 


Through the AMG, some Ger- 
man exports will soon be released 
from attachment to cover reparations. 
These will include such specialties as 
medical products and. optical goods. 
The proceeds will be turned back to 
the Army, to reimburse relief ship- 
ments of food. Officials are worried 
that the special exports will be al- 
lowed to grow indefinitely. 


National Housing Administra- 
tion forecasts that 3.4 million families 
will be in the market for homes in 
1946 but that only 1.4 million will 
be available to them, leaving a 2 mil- 
lion home deficit. 

The NHA figures that the housing 
shortage will take years to fill, with- 
out making any allowance for vacan- 
cies created by wear-and-tear. This 
suggests that the furnishings indus- 
tries will have a long market ahead 
when replacement buying has ended. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Digestibles 


A new paper-and-metal container 
has been designed by Continental 
Can for use on high-speed filling and 
closing equipment for packaging 
quick-frozen foods—this improve- 
ment is expected to prevent dehydra- 
tion losses that are common to most 
methods of packaging frosted food 
products. . . . National Dairy Prod- 
‘ucts, through its Kraft Cheese Divi- 
sion, has developed a new method of 
preparing cream cheese which reduces 
the possibility of contamination by 
bacteria and molds—by this method, 
the whey is whirled out in a centrifu- 
gal machine, built along the general 
lines of a cream separator, and then 
the cream is freed of whey by slow 
filtering in bags... . Purity Bakeries 
Corp. has adopted the slogan “Take 
Taystee” for its new bread campaign 
—during the war, the company, fea- 
tured the toasting of bread as its pri- 
mary appeal... . Next in quick-frozen 
food producers will be the Snow Crop 
Marketers, Inc.—plans call for the 
offering of a new line of packaged 
fruits and vegetables. . . . Newark 
Packing Company is bringing out 
something new in a topping for all. 
types of desserts—called 
Ettes.” it is a nut dressing. ... Max- 
son Food Systems, which is best 


“Aster- 


By Weston Smith 


known for its pre-cooked foods served 
on the airliners, will enter the general 
consumer market early next year with 
a line of quick-frozen foods—the first 
products offered will be shoe string 


and French fried potatoes. . . . New- 
est in frosted seafoods are quick- 
frozen lobsters which are being 
packed by Bridgeford Meat Co.—the 
lobsters are caught fresh (frozen 
while still alive) and then graded by 
size and packed in cartons. 


Building Banter 


B. F. Goodrich Co. is introducing 
a plasticized polyvinyl chloride ma- 
terial that can be used in place of 
linoleum for flooring—it is said to be 
easy to lay, and is especially suitable 
for kitchens and bathrooms in that it 
is resistant to moisture, oil and 
grease. . . . Estimates of the Tile 
Council of America on postwar thea- 
tre construction during the next five 
years include 1,500 new buildings and 
the remodeling of some 4,000 theatres 
—it is predicted that some $200 mil- 
lion will be spent on his type of con- 
struction. . . . U. S. Plywood will 
soon introduce a well rounded line of 
interior equipment for hotses-—in- 
cluded are partitions, doors, kitchen 
cabinet assemblies, etc. . . . Newest 
in toys to teach children how to build 


ONLY $5000 
BU T 


No mgt. or operating worries. 7-story garage type class “A” bldg. 
in downtown Los Angeles on 20-yr. lease to a Calif. corp. est. in 
1934, which is thoroughly familiar with auto and garage business. 
Lessee pays you $30,000.00 per yr. rent and all taxes and ins. 


Would cost 1 million to reproduce. 


on 20-yr. net lease. 


Will return $600,000.00 rent 


I am authorized to deliver this bldg. for 


$500,000.00 by the Trust Dept. of a bank. $30,000.00 cash security 


on lease.* 


TOM ROONEY - Excl. Agt. 


3923 West 6th, Los Angeles 5 
DR 2255 


00.00 


their own play things is the “Con- 
struct-A-Toy”—from one set more 
than ten separate toys can' be con- 
structed ranging from sail boats and 
airplanes to derricks and trucks. 


Gadget Gossip 


Butler Brothers will handle the 
distribution of well-rounded line of 
household appliances soon after the 
first of the year—included in the of- 
ferings will be “Olympic” radio and 
television sets, “Apex”? vacuum clean- 
ers, washers, and ironer, “Gibson” 
electric refrigerators and ranges and 
“L & H” gas stoves. . . . Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner has started distri- 
bution of its upright and. tank-type 
cleaners, which offer a variety of 
cleaning devices—included are a mo- 
tor-driven floor waxer, de-mother, 
dusting and upholstery brushes. .. . 
An air-conditioned crib for infants 
has been perfected by Wilbur T. 


Townsend—it is a box-like, brooder- 


house electric light arrangement for 
warming the air underneath a crib, 
and provides a means for admitting 
fresh air for circulation. 


Promotionals 


Pepsi-Cola Company will introduce 
its new “Evervess,” the poorman’s 
carbonated water, by means of a sky- 
writing campaign—the contract with 
Skywriting Corporation of America 
calls for 5,000 messages from air- 
planes during 1946. . . . To popular- 
ize the use of rayon cords in tire 
manufacturing, Industrial Rayon has 
brought out a new booklet called 
“Rolling on Rayon”—this is a well- 
rounded handbook providing informa- 
tion for those who manufacture, dis- 
tribute and buy tires. . . . The lifting 
of bans on conventions has brought 
forth the announcement of a number 
of meetings to be held’in the next 
few months—the fortieth annual 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention will be held in Chicago, Oct. 
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h1-Nov. 1, the National Foreign 
Trade Council will hold its New 
York convention, Nov. 12-14, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
will meet in Chicago, Nov. 25-27, 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold a 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo., March 
27-30. . . . Every state in the union, 
with the exception of Tennessee, will 
celebrate Thanksgiving November 22 
—Tennessee will observe the holiday 
November 29. 


Plastic Parade 


Celanese’ Corporation of America 
has developed a new shatterproof, 
transparent plastic which is made by 
sandwiching between two hard plas- 
tic layers a softer plastic containing 
a “floating” network of wire—de- © 
signed originally for airplane noses, 
turrets, etc., this new plastic is ex- 
pected to be useful in automobiles, 
trucks, buses, and railway cars, .. . 
More will soon be heard of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation’s ef- 
forts to produce an all-plastic automo- 
bile body, reinforced with glass fibre 
in such a way that it would not dent’ 
under a blow that would bend an or- 
dinary steel body—the material is said 
to be as ight as magnesium, arfd re- 
quires no paint or coating other than 
ahigh polish. ... Plastics, plated with 
various metals, are finding many ap- 
plications particularly in the electrical 
field—Plating Process Corporation 
has developed methods for metallizing 
various plastics, which are now being 
used for electrical insulation where © 
screening against magnetic fields is 
required, .. . type of unbreak- 
able plastic record has been an- 
nounced. by Vogue Recordings, Inc., . 
a subsidiary for Sav Way Industries 
—these discs will be offered initially 
for the use of children’s phonographs. 


Radiovisionals 


Philadelphia broadcasting station 
WCAU has purchased a site for a $2 
million radio and television center— 
plans call for the building of a heli- 
copter landing field on the roof, in 
order that these flying machines can 
be used for televising sports and other 
events from the outside. .. . The FCC 
has given Westinghouse Electric per- 
mission to set up five developmental 
stations to test its “Stratovision” sys- 
tem of broadcasting television from 
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airplanes circling at 30,000 feet—it is 
hoped that this experiment will prove 
that elaborate ground installations are 
not necessary to provide a nationwide 
television network. . . . Radio Corpe- 
ration of America has announced that 
its “Image Orthicon,” the new tele- 
vision tube, will pick up scenes with 
infra-red rays in a black-out—this im- 
provement will insure 24-hour tele- 
vision coverage, both day and night, 
and in good weather and bad... . The 
beauty compact of radio sets will soon 
be introduced by Belmont Radio as 
a pocket receiver, that can be carried 
in an average haydbag—these minia- 
ature sets will be encased in gold, 
silver, morocco, pin seal, alligafor, 
pigskin, and suede to blend with 
madam’s ensemble. . . . Walt Disney 
Productions may be the next entry 
in television sponsorship—the com- 
pany has applied to the FCC for per- 
mission to establish up to five tele- 


vision stations in various sections of ° 


the country. 
Oftshoots & Sidelines 


Deere & Co. has perfected some- 
thing new in mechanical cotton-pick- 
ers—this improved labor-saving. de- 
vice is expected to be tested on South- 
ern plantations early in 1946... . 


Menasco Manufacturing, producer of | 


aircraft parts, will branch into the 
household equipment field with a 
small electric washing machine—the 
unit will weigh under 18 Ibs., and 
plans call for production of 10,000 
per month next year. .. . National 
Lead is expanding its paint business 
with a line of mixed paints—the new 
products will be sold under the 


“Dutch Boy” brand, and will include 


both exterior house paints in white 
and colors, and a group interior sash 
and trim coatings. . . . Newest in 
house-to-house delivery vehicles, will 
be introduced by Marmon-Herring- 
ton under the name of “Delivr-All’ 
—this new light truck will embody a 
front-wheel drive, the floor of the 
vehicle being only 13 inches from the 
pavement, and thus it is expected to 
be suitable for use by dairies, baker- 
ies, groceries, and laundries, which 
have to make frequent stops... . 
Timm Aircraft has organized a new 
subsidiary, Timm Industries, Inc., to 
manufacture products other than air- 
planes—among the first to be offered 
will be a vacuum cleaner and a soft 
drink vending machine. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—F, rom time to time, in this space 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans, This is number 106 of a series. 


SCHENLEY Corp. 


‘‘Forewarned...”’ 


By MARK MERIT 


We have on our desk this morn- 
ing what we believe is a very im- 
portant booklet. It is written on 
the subject, “How to Protect Your 
War Bond Investments.” It in- 
forms us that 85 million Americans 
hold war bonds. The booklet is is- 
sued by the Commodity Research 
Bureau, Inc., 82 Beaver Street, 
New York, and is copyrighted by 
them. It was prepared with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Treasury 
Department and the National Bet: 


_ter Business Bureau. In our opin- 


ion, it,is vitally important to any- 
one holding war bonds. It tells 
specifically how to protect the 
holder ftom loss and get the most 
out of his bonds. ; 


A copy of this important mes- 


sage is being: given to all of us in 
Schenley. 


Those of us with memories of 
what occurred after World War I, 
when many of the holders of Lib- 
erty Bonds were swindled out of 
their savings by all sorts of get- 
rich-quick schemes, will congratu- 
late the Commodity Research Bu- 
reau for its splendid efforts to en- 
courage the holding of present war 
bonds to maturity — pointing out 
the profit to the holder, who be- 
comes an instrumentality, in the 
meantime, in- the fight against 
dreaded inflation. 


We hope every man, woman and 
child in America will read, and 
heed, “How to Protect Your War 
Bond Investments.” 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to MARK 
MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y., and you will 
receive a booklet containing reprints of 
earlier articles on various subjects in this 
series. 
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P capita debt, like per capita 
wealth, is a matter of less fiscal 
import than statistical interest. Nev- 
ertheless, the process of dividing a 
given sum of money by a given num- 
ber of individuals, thereby revealing 
the per capita figure, is a useful cus- 
tom. It creates a vivid illustration 
and a compact comparison. 

For example, the current Victory 
Loan drive for $11 billion represents 
an increase of about $82 per capita 
in bonded debt obligations of our na- 
tional government. The total national 
debt will thus be increased to about 
$2,000 per capita, the interest burden 
on which is about $40 annually per 
capita. 

’ The largest municipal direct debt 
is New York City’s $1.5 billion—or 
$207 per capita for that city’s resi- 
dents. Philadelphia’s direct debt is 
$158 per capita, Detroit’s is $145, and 
Jersey City’s is $122. Coming sharp- 
ly down the line, Cleveland has a per 
capita debt of $79, Kansas City with 
$69, and San Francisco $64. This 
$64 answer given by San Francisco, 
it should be noted, does not include 
a large debt for various public service 
enterprises; however, as these are 
mostly self-sustaining, the figure just 
mentioned is. thoroughly justified. 


"FRISCO 


More than 98 per cent of recog- 
nized creditors have approved the 
final reorganization plan of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, and 
court ratification is expected in the 
near future. Emergence from the 
courts, terminating a 13-year session 
there, should put the road back on the 
list of solvent carriers during the first 
half of 1946. Meanwhile the Federal 

- Court has approved distribution of 
$13.9 million to various bondholders. 
Most payments are against defaulted 
coupons of the 1933-1935 period, an 
exception being the Kansas City, Ft. 
Scott & Memphis 4s of 1936. In this 
instance the allocation of $139.03 to 
each $1,000 bond represents $93.79 
on principal and $45.24 on interest 
from November 1, 1944, to January 
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1, 1946. These payments became ef- 


fective October 26. 


Coming up for payment on No- 
vember 16 are $40 on past-due cou- 
pons of the prior lien 4s of 1950 and 
$42.64 on the prior lien 5s. On De- 
cember 17 holders of the consolidated 
of 1978 willbe paid $43.06, 
whiJe the consolidated 6s of 1936 are 
allocated $47.36. To receive these 
payments, bondholders should present 
their bonds to the road’s New York 
office or at the “Frisco” building in 
St. Louis; in the case of the Fort 
Scott bonds, deposit certificates 


should be presented to Bankers Trust 


Company of New York. 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS 


Two groups of debentures—one 


for refunding the first mortgage 3%s | 
of 1961 and the other for expansion. 


of the company’s natural gas pipe 
lines—were last week offered to the 
public in the total sum of $25 million. 
The larger group of $16 million car- 
ries a 23g per cent coupon, matures 
between 1956 and 1965, and affords 
yields of 2.05 to 2.55 per cent. The 
$9 million issue for expansion pur- 
poses carries a 15@ per cent coupon, 
matures from 1950 to 1955 at the 


rate of $1.5 million annually, and af- 


fords a yield from 1.40 to 1.90 per 
cent. 

The mortgage 34s are redeemable 
at 103 on 30 days’ notice, and such 
a call is expected momentarily. 


PREPAYMENTS 


Anticipating formal redemption 
dates is a corporate practice that has 
been decidedly on the increase during 
recent months, and attention has pre- 
viously been drawn to that fact in 
this column. The reminder bears re- 
peating because the oversight of 
bondholders. costs them money— 
namely, the rental value of capital 
that they can recover immediately 
and reinvest again, even while collect- 
ing full interest to the formal redemp- 
tion date. 

There have been many such cases 
which prove particularly attractive 


during a period of year-end portfoli 
adjustments. Among the latest pre. 
payment offers, currently effective 
are the following: Cincinnati Gas 
Electric first 344s of 1966 and firg 
3%s of 1967; Electric Power § 
Light debenture 5s of 2030; Minne. 
sota Power & Light first 5s of 1955 
and first 4¥%s of 1978; and Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation consolidated 41s, 
series “A,” 


CHILDS COMPANY 


Continuing improvement in the af. 
fairs of this restaurant chain was re- 
cently reflected in the declaration oj 
another cash payment against princi- 
pal obligations. This amounts to 25 
per cent of the face value of both se- 
ries of debenture 5s, or $250 per each 


. $1,000 bond. Holders should trans- 


mit their debentures for payment and 
stamping—the 1943 issue to Empire 
Trust Company and the 1957 issue 
to Marine Midland Trust, both of 
New York. 

Effective November 1, the New 
York Stock Exchange has ruled that 
quotations be made in actual dollar 
amounts on these debentures in order 
to avoid confusion which would ensue 
from the customary quotation in per- 
centages of face value. Incidentally, 
this revised form of quotation for 
partly redeemed bonds will hereafter 
be followed in the case .of all bond 
issues that have been reduced in prin- 
cipal amount from original face 
value. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Amount Date 
mtge. income bds., 1952.. 129,000 Nov. 1, 194 
Amer. Utilities Service—ser 
coll. tr. 6% bds., 1964.. Entire Dec. 7, 1945 
Bickford’s Inc.—6 debs., 
Canadian Navi Ry.—16-yr. 
3% guar. bds., 1950...... Entire Dec. 15, 1945 
13-yr. 3% guar. bds., 1950 Entire Dec. 15, 1945 
assco Corp.—Ist 6% obds., 
Entire Nov. 5, 1945 
Celanese Corp. of 
3%% debs., 1962......... Entire Nov. 14, 1945 
Detroit Edison Co,—s 
19,000,000 Dec. 31, 1945 
East Coast Public 
1st lien coll. 4% bds., 
600,000 Nov. 15, 1945 
General Public Service _Corp. 
—debs. 5% conv. ser., 1953 Entire Nov. 24, 1945 
Griess- Tanning 
cap. inc. 3%-5% debs., pe 100,000 Dec, 31, 1945 
Harris-Seybold- Potter 
15-yr. conv. 5% debs., Y951 Entire Dec. 5, 1945 
Knudsen Creamery Co.—deb. 
62,000 Dec. 1, 1945 
North American Funding Corp. 
coll. tr. 6s of 1929, 
30,000 Nov. 16, 1945 
now Copper & Brass, Inc. 
—Ist 3%s, 1960........... 195,000 Nov. 15, 1945 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co.— 
Ist & ref. mtge. 3% bds 
Union Pacific RR—ref. mtge. 
ee. eres Entire Dec. 1, 1945 
Western Newspaper Union— 
6% conv. debs., 1959...... 60,000 Dec. 15, 1945 
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Recent Listings the 
N.Y. Stock 


hese brief descriptions cover 
of the more interesting 
companies whose common stocks have 
recently been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. They are not, of 
course, intended as recommendations, 
but are presented only to enable read- 
ers to familiarize themselves with 
some of the details of these new faces 
among the N. Y. S. E. list. 

Lukens Steel Company: (No long 
term debt ; 317,976 shares of $10 par 
common stock). Plants located at 
Coatesville, Pa. Principal product is 
carbon steel plate, although in recent 
years company has produced low al- 
loy and cladded steel plates as well as 
rolled special metals for other com- 
panies. Owns the largest (206-inch ) 
plate rolling mill in the United States. 
In 1939 sales amounted to $11 mil- 
lion ; 
1944 increased to almost $55 million. 
The common stock was admitted to 
listing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change on August 20, 1945. In the 
36 weeks ended June 16, 1945, earn- 
ings per share amounted to $1.28, 
down from $2.06 in the same period 
of 1944. Dividends have been paid 
in varying amounts since 1940, an 
initial payment of 10 cents was made. 
Later payments: 1942, $1.05: 1943, 
$1.20; 1944, $0.75. Currently paying 
35 cents quarterly. Recent price 17. 

Jacob Ruppert: (No long term 
debt ; 35,000 shares $100 par cumula- 


under war influence sales in 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EYES and EARS 
in WASHINGTON 


Experienced trade association, executive 
available soon. Incisive knowledge of Gov- 
ernment bureaus and personalities. Able 
analyst of political, industrial & economic 
trends ; widely quoted in business journals. 
Successful record in public relations and 
research. Box No. 262, c/o Financial World. 
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tive preferred stock; 500,000 shares 
$5 par common stock). Company 
was a family business from its incep- 
tion in 1867 to recapitalization in 
1945. Brews lager beer and ale un- 
der the name “Ruppert,” distributed 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
and comprises one of the largest 
brewing enterprises in the United 
States. An initial quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents was paid September 1, 
1945, on the present common stock. 
After adjustment to reflect elimina- 
tion of interest on the retired deben- 
tures and income tax adjustments, 
per share earnings on the new com- 
mon stock in recent years would have 
amounted to $1. 29 in 1944; $1.94. in 
1943, $1.33 in 1942 and $1.59 in 
1941. Average earnings for the ten 
years 1935-1944 would have 
amounted to $2.83. Recent price, 22. 


WHICH INDUSTRIES? 


Continued from page 4 


108 in 1941, the latest year for which 
data have been compiled. 

While the tabulation indicates the 
wage factor in manufacturing costs, 
and the sales value of production, no 
determination of profits and losses are 
possible as the Bureau gathered no 
data concerning such items as inter- 
est, rent, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance and advertising. The importance 
of the one item of taxes alone bal- 
looned during the war years, and de- 
spite’ the eased tax burden for 1946 
imposts will be far above the 1939 
levy by the tax collector. 

While it has little bearing on the 
present subject, it may be pointed out 
that the total value of production in- 
cludes a certain amount of duplica- 
tion because the products of one in- 


dustry may be sold to another and 


thence enter into that industry’s costs. 
Aside from the automotive group, 
which includes makers of automotive 
vehicles, bodies, parts and acces- 


sories, little duplication occurs with- | 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


Specializing in 
Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-2155 


Coverage 


of New England for your 
financial advertising is 
attainable through The 
BOSTON GLOBE — the 
city’s only all-day news- 
paper and the daily read- 
ing habit of thousands 
who see the _ business 
news they need. 


Bidston Globe 


MORNING -EVENING -SUNDAY 


MANHATTAN 


48 WALL STREET 68480. SPRING ST. 


NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 
AS LOW AS 


L 0 A i 12% INTEREST 


WILL LOAN 50% TO 70% ON LISTED SECURITIES 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


134 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION CHARGE 


AT BEST PRICES OBTAINABLE 
ON or OFF an EXCHANGE 


we will furnish Financial World ‘Selected Issues’’ 
and other sound securities with profit prospects and 
ylelds exceeding 5%. We also will buy what you 


wish to sell. 
Established 1920————— 
A ° VAN SUETENDAEL & CO 
20 S Bway Yonkers, N Y — YOnk 3-0355 


NEW YORK CITY — MArble 7-9667 
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TWO COMING INVESTMENT BOOKS 
EVERY INVESTOR NEEDS 


A NEW EDITION OF OUR 
LARGE BOOK OF 


Factographs” as they will 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS” 


HIS coming 280-page indexed book will contain 
almost 1,900 Regular and Condensed “Stock 
have 


appeared in 


FINANCIAL WORLD from the Fall of 1943 to 
November, 1945. We will add 1943 and 1944 annual 
Earnings and Dividends, also Highs and Lows, to 


the 1943 and 1944 “Factographs”. 


This makes the 


new book more up-to-date than previous editions. 


You may obtain this coming large (and improved) 


volume of “Stock Factographs” for $3.85—or you 


may have it for only $2.95 if ordered with a subscrip- 


tion for FINANCIAL WORLD. Ready next month. 


book you will surely want. 


104 “STOCK FACTOGRAPHS” 


OF ‘“‘HONOR ROLL” 
N. Y. CURB STOCKS 


Each a Dividend-Payer 18 Years or More 


E will soon publish the first edition of a unique 


It contains an up- 


to-date “Stock Factograph” of each of the 104 N. Y. 
Curb Exchange Common Stocks that have paid divi- 
dends every year from 1926 to 1944 inclusive. (Prac- 


tically all of them have also paid dividends this year). . 


Many have paid dividends for more than 40 years. 
Remit $1.50 for this coming “Honor Roll” book alone, 


or add $1 to your subscription. We expect copies . 


from printer in December. 
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86 TRINITY PLACE 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


in any one industry. The item of ma 
terial costs, incidentally, includes 4 
supplies, materials, fuel, purchase 
electric energy and contract work, 
At first glance the breakdown ¢ 
wage and salary costs might appea 
to include non-labor items, but all ar 
connected closely with the actual cog 
of production, Statistics are so sub 
ject to manipulation, however, thy 
one of the most frequent misconcep 
tions regarding the supposedly smal 
share received by labor, comes fron 
the isolation of the one item of many. 
facturing wages which made up bu 
70.8 per cent of all wage and salan 
costs in 1939. These often are pre 
sented as the total amount of wags 
received by labor. As a matter ¢ 
fact, current wage demands embrace 
every wage and salary classification 
‘shown with the exception of the com: 
paratively unimportant item of sal: 
aries paid to corporation officers ac 
tively engaged in production. 
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Cost Factors 


The extent to which labor cost fi je, 
make up total manufacturing costs if soy 
determined in the tabulation by def ihe 
ducting the cost of materials and sup- 
plies from the totak value of produc- 
tion. The difference is the total value 
added by manufacturing. The wage 
vulnerability of a group of industry 
is indicated by the relation that the 
total of salaries and wages bears to 
the value added by manufacture. 

The effect of a 30 per cent wage 
increase in 1939 can be readily de- 
termined from the tabulation, and the 
process will be heipful in appraising 
the ability of any corporation, where § ... 
such data are obtainable, to make 
such an addition to today’s payroll. 
A 30 per cent rise in wages in 1939 
by the transportation equipment 
group, which tops all in the share off — 
labor in manufacturing costs, would 
have increased the wage outlay tom) ° 
$403 million from $309.8 million. As- 
suming no increased costs of materi-f§] 7 
als or supplies and no change in pro-} 
duction value (which would be inf] 
line with Mr. Truman’s objective to- 
day) the value added by manufacture 
would have remained, unchanged at 
$471.5 million. The wage factor, how- 
ever, would have been boosted to 85.4 
per cent of the valued added by man-§ .,, 
ufacture, leaving but $68 million in- 
stead of $161.7 million out of which Ex 
to pay interest, rent, depreciation, § 1, 
taxes, insurance and advertising. The 
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emainder, if any, would represent 
yrofits, but it requires little stretch of 
he imagination to envision the non- 
xistence of profits after the $93 mil- 
lion rise in labor costs. 

Some groups, such as the tobacco, 
ht the other end of the wage factor 
scale from the transportation equip- 
ment group, would be only moder- 
ately affected by even a 30 per cent 
wage increase, there the amount re- 
maning for taxes and other overhead 
would have been reduced only about 
ten per cent. 

Increased wages are inevitable, but 
it is difficult to. see how numerous in- 
dustries can meet larger payrolls 
without increased unit prices for its 
products. 


SURPLUS POWER 


Continued from page 5 


‘SMlems. It was largely for these rea- 
SM sons that the New York City lines of 
le the New York Central R. R. and the 
PM New York to Washington lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad switched from 
steam to electric motive power. 

But by far the largest railroad elec- 
trification job in the country is the 
660 miles along the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road’s extension from the Twin Cit- 
ies to Puget Sound. But again, spe- 
cial considerations dictated electrifi- 
cation, 

Si For one thing, here was a very long 
extension of an existing road that had 
to be newly constructed and could, 
therefore, be especially built for elec- 


“ tric operation. For another, a large 

of 

id COMMERCIAL PILOT 

to desires flying position with a Corporation which can 
Utilize my 

S- Eight Years Experience. No Accident 


i- All CAA ratings. Pre-war Commercial fiying. 

Three years AAF, Air Transport Command. Pilot 
hours 3,400. Four Engine Aircraft 2,100. Night 
)- 700. Actual Instrument 170. Fifty-two Atlantic 
' crossings in C-54’s, Vast experience on Airways in 
in North & South America, Europe, Africa and Asia. 
Good appearance and habits. Age 33. Best of reference. 


Cletus Zimmerman 

re 7307 Kaywood Dr., Dallas 9, Tex. 
at 

EXECUTIVE 

4 Foreign or Domestic 


- °° year old college graduate with 4 years civilian 
experience (foreign and domestic) and 4 years 

- “my (foreign construction and financial work). 

h Knowledge of labor and governmental relations. 
-xcellent contacts with government and abroad. 

, onversational knowledge French, Spanish, Ger- 
an, 
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number of additional locomotives had 
to be bought and they might as well 
be electric as steam. And for a third, 
only those sections of the line travers- 
ing mountainous country were elec- 
trified. Yet, railroad mechanical en- 


‘ gineers are by no means in agreement 
‘that electric motivation on this 660 


miles of line is more efficient than 
steam motivation would be. 

In 1935 a committee of eminent en- 
gineers made a comparative study of 
steam and electric motive power on a 
stretch of about 200 miles of road in 
the Northwest, where an electrified 
and a steam railroad operated under 
similar conditions. The mileage stud- 
ies ran through mountainous country 
with grades so steep that both elgc- 
tric and steam motivated trains had 
to be “double headers.”” And they 
came to the conclusion that the “net 
benefit would not result from electric 
power unless there were great den- 
sity of traffic and very low rates for 
current.” 

Obviously, “very low rates for 
current” do exist in the Northwest, 
particularly when that power is sup- 
plied by tax-free Federal projects, 
but whether or not “great density of 
traffic” will exist on railroads of the 
Northwest, now that war orders have 
ceased and an end to troop move- 
ments is in sight, is something that 
only time will tell. 

Since the heart of the transporta- 
tion problem, according to railroad 
mechanical engineers, is motive pow- 
er, they have given long and careful 
study to the subject. During the past 
25 years, great savings have been 
made in -fuel consumption through 
improvements in steam locomotive 
combustion, better types of Diesel lo- 
comotives have been developed, and 
the reliability and availability of 
large blocks of electric power have 
been improved. But despite improved 
locomotives of all types, the choice 
will generally be determined by the 
comparative investment (including 
that in equipment already owned) re- 
quired in motive power, and over-all 
operating costs—provided, of course, 
some Santa Claus doesn’t make them 
a present. 

What of the future? The commit- 
tee of engineers which studied that 
200-mile stretch of steam and electri- 
fied roads in 1935 has this to say to- 
day : “Because of advantages that can 
be gained in no other way, electrifi- 
cation is certain to be carefully con- 


AVAILABLE 
FOR LEASE 


Cherrical and other manufacturing 
facilities at four strategic loca- 
tions: Huntsville, Alabama, Pine- 
bluff, Arkansas, Denver, Colorado 
and Edgewood, Maryland. 


Facilities Available for Lease com- 
prise certain plants for processing 
inorganic and organic products, 
mechanical assembly and pressing 
operations, including 50-100 tons 
per day chlorine and caustic capac- 
ity, at each Arsenal. 

Utilities: Maintenance Shops, 
Warehouse, Tank Farms, Rail, 
Water and Highway connections. 


For further information and in- 
quiries address: 


Readjustment Division 
Office Chief 
Chemical Warfare Service 
Washington 25, D. od 


TAKE THE 


Find any item, any fact, about your 
personal business in a jiffy with 
MI-REFERENCE Financial Record Book. 
for Lists income, dividends, interest, stocks, 
folder bonds, insurance, notes, real estate, etc. 
; Simple, compact, permanent, complete. 

. Thousands in use. 


PFENING & SNYDER 
: 1074 West 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CAPTAIN OF GLOBAL AIRCRAFT 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Have served since 1911 with Royal Air Force Ferry 
Command as Senior Captain and Navigator in command 
of reinforcement aircraft, land and sea. Flight duties 
brought familiarization with Pacific, South Pacific, North 
Atlantic, Atlantic, South Atlantic, Greenland, Iceland, 
England, Caribbean, South America, Africa, Mediter- 
ranean, Mid-East and India. 


Free 


Graduate U.S.S.M.A. Twenty years flying experience, 
8,000. hours. Navigator, D.R. and Celestial. Extensive 
work Aerial Mapping and Instruction. Ratings include 
certification on single and multi-engined aircraft, land 
and sea; Instruments. 


Qualified for connection in following capacities: Aero- 
nautical consultant; Manager of corporation aviation 
divisions (establishment and operation); Command of in- 
ter-continental aircraft. Age 40. Box No. 263 c/o Finan- 
cial World. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pay- Hidrs. of 
Record 


Pe- 

Company Rate riod able 
Acme Steel ............0. .. Dec. 12 
Acme Wire . -25e .. Nov. 15 
Allied Mills ......... $1 .. Dec. 8 
Amer. Chain & Cable. -50e Q Dec. 15 

Home Products......... 20e M Dec. 1 

lic Q Dec. 1 

$1.50 Q Dec. 1 
Amer. Re-Insurance (N. Y.)...50c Q Nov. 15 
Amer. Radiator Stand. Sanitary. “4 -- Dec. 28 

$1.75 Q Dee. 1 
Amer. Steel Foundries......... Sie Q Dee. 15 
Ampco Metal 6% S Dec. 1 
Aro Equipment 5% pf....... itee Q Dee. 1 
0c Q Dec. 3 
Associated Dry Goods.......... 
& Aroostook R.R. 

Bankers, & Shippers Ins. 

Bell & Howell 

Do 4%% pf.... Q Dec. 1 
Bethlehem Steel . 

Do 7% pf...... Q Jan.2’46 
Q Dec. 10 

20c Y Dec. 10 
Bourjois, Inc. $2.75 pf...... 68%c Q Nov. 15 
Bower Roller Bearing.......... $1 .. Dec. 20 
Brandon Corp. Cl. A........ $1.50 Q Jan.2’46 

Brockway Motor ............-. 50c .. Nov. 27 
Buckeye Steel Castings........ 25¢c Q Nov. 1 

$1.50 Q Nov. 1 
ite... Dee. 2 
Bullock’s, Inc. 4% pf.......... $1 Q Nov. 1 
Bunker Hill & Q Dee. 1 

12%c E Dee. 1 
Burroughs Machine....10c Q Dee. 5 
Calif. Elec. Power............ .. Dee. 1 
Calif. Pacific Title ae 75ec Q Nov. 1 

Do 7% 87 %e Q Nov. 1 
Caterpillar Tractor ....... ooeetde .. Nov. 30 
Central Ohio Steel Prod.......25c Nov. 30 
Central Violeta Sugar....... Nov. 15 
Cessna Aircraft ..... Dec. 5 
Chile Copper .......... Nov. 27 
City Benking (Balt.) 

$1.75 Q Nov. 1 
Colonial 31%c .. Dec. 1 
Connecticut Power ......... 56%ce Q Dee. 1 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.)......... 40c Q Dec. 15 
30c .. Nov. 27 
Copper Range De... 25c .. Dec. 17 
Crane Co. 3%% pf.......... 3%c Q Dee. 15 
Crown Zellerbach Bi 2nd pf..... $1 Q Dec. 1 

05 Q Dee. 1 
Curtis Publishing $3 pr. pf....75¢ Q Jan.2’46 
Diamond Match ............ 387%ce Q Dee. 1 
Dominion Dairies 5% pf....... Q Jan.15’46 
Dun & Bradstreet........... 37%e .. Dee. 10 
Eastern Air Lines............ 50e S Dee. 15 
75e Q Nov. 24 
Electric Auto-Lite............. .. Dec. 20 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods...... 25e Q Nov. 26 
Fairbanks, Morse 5e Q Dec. 1 

E Dec. 1 
Falstaff Brewin E Nov. 30 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops Q Dec. 15 

E Dec. 15 
Felin (John J.)........ F 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. 

Fruehauf Trailer ............. 50c fe | 

General Mills 33% pf...... ct Q Dec. 1 
Q Dec. 12 
Soe Q Dec. 15 
50c .. Dee. 1 
35e .. Dec. 10 
Gt. Northern Ry. $6 pf...... $1.50 S Dec. 10 
Hackensack Water ........... 75e S Dee. 1 
15e .. Nov. 30 
Hamilton 50c .. Dee. 15 

$1 Q Dee. 15 
Paper 

= (M. A.) $4.25 pf...$1.06% Q Dee. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ... $1.25 Q Jan.2’46 
Heyden Chemical .... .. Dee. 1 

Do 4% pf. ser. A.. Q Dee. 1 

Do 4% pf. ser. Q Dec. 1 
Heywood- Wakefield .. Dee. 10 
Horn & Hardart (N. Y Jan.2’46 
Humble Oil & Ref..........! Q Dec. 10 
25c Q Nov. 22 
Johnson & Johnson............ 10e E Dee. 12 
Jones & Laughlin Steel........ 50c .. Jan.7’46 
10c .. Jan.2’46 

50e E Jan.2’46 

62%e Q Jan.2’46 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation..... 50c .. Dec. 5 
Le Tourneau (R. G.).......... 25¢ Q Dee. 1 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Q Dec. 1 

Do “B” Q Dee. 1 

Do “‘B”’ E Dec. 1 
Lindsay Lt. & Chemical.. -- Nov. 15 
20e Q Nov. 30 
Loblaw “A & B’’..25¢ Q Dee. 1 

Do “A & B” 12 E Dec. 1 

1 M Oct. 31 
M Nov. 30 
M Der. 31 
Y Dec. 10 
Q Nov. 30 


to 


. 21 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able ecord 

xp .-$1 Q@Jan.15'46 Jan.2’46 
MeK inney l0c .. Dee. 17 Dec. 1 

$1.25 Q Jan.2’46 Dec. 15 
lic .. Dec. 7 Nov. 20 
10c E Dec. 7 Nov. 20 
$1.50 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
$1.37% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
-Chapman-Scott 
62% Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Mia" West Rubber Reclaiming. = Q Oct. 31 Oct. 20 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.......... Q Dec. 10 Nov. 23 
Monsanto Chemical ........... 5c Y Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
30c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 16 
Mountain Fuel Supply......... 30c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 19 
Muskegon Motor Spec. $2 
dire oo ped os 50c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Narragansett Elec. 4%% pf..56%ce Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 
$1 .. Dec. 1 Now. 7 
50c .. Nov. 20 Nov. 5 
Nat’l. Automotive Fibres -- Dee. 1 Now 9 
Nat’l. Cash Register........... 25c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 5 
Nat'l. Gypsum $4.50 pf... Q Dec. 1 Nov. 19 
Nat'l. Lead 7% pf. A.. Q Dee. 15 Nov. 26 
-- Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton....... 40c .. Nov. 16 Nov. 6 
25¢ Q Dee. 15 Nov, 30 
E Dec 15 Nov. 30 
New Bedford Siorage Warehouse.$1 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 22 
Newport News Shipbuilding. . 1 WN 15 
£50 25 Q Feb.1'46 Jan.15’46 
Shipbujlding (Pt. 
$1.50 .. Nov. 19 Nov. 9 
Northwestern P. S. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 19 
$1.50 Q. Dec. 1 Nov. 19 
25¢ S Dee. 15 Nov. 10 
25¢ E . 15 Nov. 10 
Ogilvie Flour Mills........... 25¢ Q Jan.2’46 Nov. 28 
Orange County Tel. 6% pf....$3 S Nov. 1 Oct. 31 
Otis 35c .. Dec. 20 Nov. 21 
,-:-$1.50 Q Dec. 20 Nov. 21 
Pacific 50c .. Dec. 20 Nov. 30 
Panhandle Producing & Ref....10¢ .. Nov. 14 Nov. 8 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel. -25¢ Q Dee. 1 Nov. 20 
Y Dec. 1 Nov. 20 

$1.37% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
—e Mach. & Gear 7% 

1.75 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 20 
Phila. Suburban Water........ 20c .. Dec., 1 Nov. 12 

a 1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 12 
25c .. Dec. 1 Now... 9 
Quaker State Oil 25¢ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Reading Co. 4% Ist pf........ 50e Q Dee. 13 Nov. 21 
Reliance El. > etnies” -25¢ Q Dec. 28 Dec. 18 
Q Dec. 31 Dee. 15 
Russell- Miler” Miliing = Sere 40c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
2%e .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
25e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 

Scott 45ec Q Dec. 13 Nov. 30 
Second Nat'l Bank (Cinn.)....$3 S Nov. 1 Oct. 31 
“x see 75e Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 

$1 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Smith $1 .. Oct. 30 Oct. 23 

Do 6% -$1.50 Q Oct. 30 -. 23 
5e Q Dee. 21 23 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines..40c Q Mar.1’46 15° 46 

10c E Jan.7°46 Dee. 20 
Sparks- Vion 6% pf....$1.50 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 5 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons....... 50c .. Dec. 12 Nov. 28 
Stamford (Conn.) WRKES scccce 40c Q Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
Standard Brands ............. 40c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 

E Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
Standard Cap & a $1.60 pf..40¢7 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Standard Oil (Calif.).......... 50c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Standard Oil ind.) 25¢ Q Dee. 10 Nov. 9 

25c E Dec. 10 Nov. 9 
Sterling Brewers ............. 25e .. Nov. 28 Nov. 10 
S Dec. 1 Nov. 2 

E 1 Nov. 2 
Strawbridge & Clothier 6% 

Stromberg- .. Jan.2’°46 Dee. 8 

$1.62 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 10 
Studebaker Corp. ............. 25e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Swift Q Dec. 1 Nov, 15 
Symington-Gould ......... -25e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil.. -25¢ S Dec. 1 Nov. 10 

-25¢ E Dee. Nov. 10 
Trans-Lux Corp. -10e .. Jan.5’46 Dec. 14 
-50e S Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
25e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 

25c E Dec. 1 Nov. 16 

$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
United Elec. Coal Cos......... 25e .. Dec. 10 Nov. 24 
$1 .. Dec. 10 Nov 9 
United .. Dec. 5 Nov. 15 
15e Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
West Indies Sugar............50e S Dec. 12 Dec. 1 

75e E Dec. 12 Dec. 1 
Williams (J. B.) Co........... 25¢ Q Nov. 15 Oct. 15 

Accumulations 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

dc 1.25 .. Jan.2’°46 Dec. 6 
Bohack *(H. C.) 7% 1st pf...$1.75 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 3 
-— Rys. Cent. Amer. 5% 

Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
(G.R.) pr. pf....$1.50 Nov. 23 Nov. 9 
Oxford Paper $5 pf.......... 1.75 1 Nov. 15 
Pittsburgh Steel Ist 

ser. 1.37% Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
U. S. Rubber Recl. 8% 

Y—yYear End. 


sidered where conditions are reaso, 
ably favorable. However, the like 
hood of wholesale electrification 
American railroads freely predict 
fifteen years ago cannot be expecte 
The inroads of competition by oth 
transport agencies has reduced tra 
fic volume, the extensive improy 
ment in steam locomotive efficieng 
has tended to offset some of the sa; 
ings, the introduction of inter 
combustion engine power (Diesel 
permitting some of the advantages q 
electric traction, with the retentig 
of the flexibility of the mobile povwe 
plant, has furnished an economic 
motive power for areas of compar 
tively low traffic density.” 
Railroad executives fully exped 
their lines will lose traffic in pos 
war years to competitive agencies aj 
the highway, on the water and in tl 
air. Just how much will depend ig 
part upon their ability to compet 
with these other carriers—upon th 
extent to which they can reduce rate 
—and this will depend primarily up 
on the level of operating costs. Thi 
has a bearing upon possible electrif:- 
cation of railroads in the Northwest. 
It is inconceivable that govern. 
owned power projects of the typed 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee woult 
ever be permitted to let their electri 
generating plants stand wholly o 
partially idle. Since the investment 
in dams and power plants has been 
made and every kilowatt-hour that is 
sold, regardless of price, will bring 
in just that much more revenue, the 
time may come when these projects 
unable to find for their surplus power 
a more prcfitable market, or any mat- 
ket at all, will offer eleetric energy 
to the railroads of the Northwest at 
rates they cannot afford to reject. 


-Respect the wearer 
of this Insignia 


This is the Honorable 

Service Emblem Award- 

ed to Veterans of World 
War Il 
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OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped to 
make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to bring 
our armed forces home, care for 
our wounded, maintain our occu- 
pation troops, provide veteran 
rehabilitation, care for the depend- 
ents of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Notice of 
Dividend No. 18 


INTERNATIONAL 
DETROLA 


CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Directors of International 
Detrola Corporation have 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents 
(.25) per share to be paid 
November 22, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record Novem- 
ber 10, 1945. 


C. RUSSELL FELDMANN, 
President 


ELY & WALKER DRY GOODS. 


* MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Each sheet by inches, sufficient 
for a six-months’ arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


EDWARD WILLMS 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL 


(Lt. Colonel, Q. M.C 
e— 33 


Education: B.Sc, — B. Ind. Engr. 
(Ohio State) 
LLB. and Higher Accounting 
(Correspondence 
Experience: 3 years Industrial Engineer, 


2 yedrs Accountant, 

3 years teacher, 5 years Army 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
Box No. 265 c/o Financial World 


EXPORT MANAGER— 


available to future-minded well-rated manufacturing 


concern with products promising volume foreign sales. 
Will set up new department or activate pre-war con- 
nections and look after interests in foreign countries. 
oung, ambitious, organizer, linguist, regulations, 
know-how, long U. S. and foreign experience, pri- 
vate trade and government missions, some applica- 
tion = nearggeg Salary plus commission or similar 
arrangement x No, 267, c/o Financial World. 


THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BRYAN, OHIO 


The Board of Directors has dey 
clared a dividend of Fifty 
Cents(50¢)a share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of this 
Corporation, payable January 
2, 1946 to stockholders of 
record December 20, 1945. 


L. L. HAWK 


Treasurer 


October 22, 1945 


COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
$20.00 par common stock has been declared 
payable November 26th, 1945, to stockholders 


‘of record at close of business November 10th, 


1945, The stock transfer books will not close, 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers - Converters - Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
October 29th, 1945. 


WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
A quarterly dividend of twenty cents 


peyabie December 1, 1945, to a 
Iders of record November 15, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books 


will remain open. 
A. J. Murpny, Treasurer 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Sales organization with customers and manufacturing 
facilities available is now expanding. tomers are 
major oil companies, public utilities and municipalities. 
Operations cover U. 8. A. and Canada, with expected 
substantial yearly volume. Owner has 17 years’ expe- 
rience in line and desires to contact person with finance 

become associated in business. Send replies to 
Box No. 266, c/o Financial World, 


A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of 25¢ per 
share on all outstanding 
common stock has been 
prewar payable December 17, 1945 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 5, 1945. 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND of 5% payable 
in Common Stock of the Company in lieu 
of the extra cash dividend customarily 
declared heretofore, has also been de- 
clared — payable on December 17, 1945 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 5, 1945. 

Checks and Certificates of Stock will be 
mailed. 

Newark, N. J. Albert J. Feldman 
October 22, 1945 P Secretary 


PFEIFFER BREWING COMPANY 
3740 Bellevue, Detroit 7, Michigan 
Dividend #32 
A dividend of Twenty-five (25) Cents per 
share has been declared on the capital stock 
of this Company, payable December 1, 1945 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness November 8, 1945. 
M. A. YOCKEY, Secretary and Treasurer 


DBNOVEMBER 7, 1945 
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American Can Company 


Consolidated Laundries Corporation 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 Earnings & Price Range ‘AC) 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Main of-} 125 PRICE RANGE 
fice: 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Cor-| 100 oO 
orate office: 15 Exchange Placé, Jersey City § 75 
J. Annual meeting: First Tuesday i 50 
April. Number of stockholders (D 25 
14, 1944): Preferred, 5,765; common, 28,235 — O 
Capitalization: Long term Lass - $10,000,006 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. os 


Common stock ($25 par) 473,998 shs 
*Non-callable. 
Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of “tin” cans. 


Products nermally comprise (1) packers cans for food products, 
vegetables, soups, etc., and (2) general purpose cans for paint, 
tobacco, drugs, chemicals, beer, etc. Also makes fibre con- 
tainers for milk and cream. , 

Management: Capable; principal officers associated with the 
company for over 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $77.7 million; ratio, 2:6-to-1; cash, $23.8 million. Book 
value of common stock, $57.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on common since 1923. 

Outlook: Return to civilian production, which involved no 
reconversion difficulties, improves company’s earnings p10s- 
pects. Despite slow betterment of basic tin situation, avyail- 
able supplies of tin plate will. permit gain in container output 
sufficient to offset elimination of war work, on which margins 
were narrow. 


Comment: Preferred is of high calibre. Common stock is 
an investment quality income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Earned per share....... $6.08 $4.55 $6.22 $5.88 $6.45 $4.03 $4.22 $4.30 .... 

Dividends paid ....... 4.00 4.00 400 4.00 400 3.50 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
121 105% 116% % 

116 95% 74% 91% 95 112% 

69 70% 83% 85% 55% 565 71% 89% 


American Machine & Metals Co. 


Earnings & Price Range (AME) , 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 


Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, to succeed a 
business originally established in 1889. 
Office: 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March 
at Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1943): 2,296. 


Capitalization: Long term debt. .$1,920,000 
Capital stock (no par).......... 346.250 shs 


Nm 


EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER 


1937 "38 "39 "40 “41 ‘42 "43 1944 


Ro 


Business: Manufactures pressure gauges, laundry equipment, 
ventilation apparatus, diesel engine parts, centrifugal machin- 
ery, oil and grease distributors, etc.; and mines silver, lead, 
zinc and manganese ores. Wartime production was diverted 
wholly to Government and essential users, while ordnance 
division, established in 1942, produced naval gun mounts. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $3.4 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $1.6 million. Book value 
of capital stock, $9.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by predecessor, 1917-28. Divi- 
dends by present company in 1936-37, and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: New products and techniques developed under war 
conditions, and new sales organization, strengthen company’s 
trade position and improve longer term outlook. 

Comment: While company’s position has been improved, 
stock must still be considered as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu ended: *Mar. 31 *June 30 *Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.08 $0.24 $0.27 D$0.08 $0.51 $0.60 13%— 3 
BEB. 200 D0.32 D0.23 D0.22 D0.21 D0.98 None 5%— 2% 
DO.22 D0.07 D0.11 DO0.04 D0.44 None 2% 
1940........ DO.6 0.11 D0.14 0.44 0.35 None 3%— 1 
Beer 0.64 0.43 0.57 0.74 2.38 None 6Y4e— 2% 
0.23 0.83 0.97 0.06 2.0 0.50 4 
ae PR 0.41 0.65 0.48 0.85 $2.38 1.00 0%— 7 
Sisonenk 0.50 0.86 0.46 D0.0 71.79 1.00 12%— 8% 
0.26 0.32 0.34 0.75 17%—11% 


*Approximate dates. Including 30c postwar refund in 1943 and 25c in 1944. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


1944): 26,508, 


Earnings & Price Range (LAU) 
15 
2 PRICE RANGE Th 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 


1 
Incorporated: 1925, Maryland; to consolidate] 9 
15 established businesses. Offices: 122 East] 6 

3 
0 


42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
meeting: First Wednesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 


Preferred, 270; common, 1,635. a ee $2 
Capitalization: Long term debt... .$267,938 $1 
Common stock ($5 par)......... 347,700 shs 0 


1937 "38°39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 

Business: The largest chain-laundry organization in the in 
dustry. Operates 6 family units, 6 linen supply plants, and} 
wholesale laundry plants. Chief.service area is the N. |, 
metropolitan district; others include Asbury Park (N. J.) 
Stamford (Conn.); eastern Long Island; and Putnam, Dutchey 
and Orange Counties (N. Y.). 

Management: Reorganized in 1943. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decembe 
31, 1944, $1.2 million; ratio 2.1-to-1; cash $1.4 million. Book 
value of common, $13.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1936; regula 
payments have been made since. Varying common dividend 
1926-28, 1930-33, and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Program of expansion outside highly competitive 
metropolitan area, and increased stress on linen supply units, 
should have favorable effect on company’s longer term earnin 
power. 

Comment: Despite strengthened position of the company 
the stock is distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE Ranges OF COMMON: 
ear’s 


12 weeks 
ended about: Mar. 21 June13 Sept.5 *Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 
FFE $0.11 $0.25 $0.24 D$0.30 $0.30 None 13%— 34 
D0.01 0.14 0.2 0.20 0.56 None 7%— 24 
0.23 0.18 0.15 0.50 None 34 
D0.12 0.19 0.10 0.02 0.19 None 4%— 2 
D0.13 0.14 DO.02 0.21 0.20 None 3%— 14 
3943. .cccces 0.01 0.17 0.15 0.16 0.49 None 3 — 1h 
D0.22 0.23 0.15 0.12 0.72 $0.25 8 
ee 0.61 0.56 0.47 0.26 1.90 0.85 13%— 74 
*16 weeks ended December 31. 
Continental Motors Corporation 
Data revised to October 31, 1945 Earnings & Price Range (CMR) 

Incorporated: 1917, Virginia. Office: Mus- 

kegon, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third 


Wednesday in June at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Number of stockholders (June 9, 


Fiscal! year ends Oot. 31 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... *Non D PER SHARE 


Capital stock ($1 par)........ 3,000,000 ae 
ware million VT bank credits expiring 
te 


1937 "38. '39 "40 "41 "42 ‘43 1944 


Lott 


Business: A manufacturer of internal combustion engines 
and their parts for trucks, buses, industrial, agricultural and 
marine uses. A subsidiary, Continental Aviation & Engineer- 
ing, (51 per cent owned) makes aircraft motors. 


Management: Aggressive, capable. 

Financial Position: Working capital OctoBer 31, 1944, $11 
million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities $33.4 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $7.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: improving. Payments made 1917-20 and 
1924-29. Resumed 1942; continued to date. 

Outlook: Longer term prospects hinge on company’s pal- 
ticipation in demand for engines for agricultural and industrial 
equipment, and airplane motors and parts, with entry into 
diesel engine field improving diversification of its activities. 

Comment: While statistical position of company has im- 
proved, stock is distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
sca 


Year -——-Calendar Years-—~ 
~. yondad: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total Dividends Prive Range 
D$0.01 $0.03 $0.02 D$0.01 $0.03 None 3%— 
1938 . -D0.07 D001 D0.09 D0.23 None 3%— % 
D0.06 0.01 D0.01 D0.08 None 5%— 1s 
1000; . .uaic'es 0.03 0.04 0.06 0.07 0.20 4%— 2 
2041. . 0.17 0.23 *0.68 1.08 $0.10 2h 
1942.....4.. bined *0.64 *1.18 $1.82 0.55 4 2% 
2088 0.48 0.52 0.46 0.27 $1.73 0.60 
0.90 0.79 0.26 $1.95 0.60 12%— 8% 
1945....06.. *0.88 0.36 0.60 16 8% 


*Six months. tNot available. 


fIncluding 5 cents postwar refund for 1942, 50 cents 
in 1943 and 56 cents in 1944. : 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 40 Weeks to October 6 
Interstate 34 $0.04 
12 Months to September 30 
Baldwin Locomotive .............+. 1.75 3.55 
Dixie CUD. «ahh ipl 2.40 2.20 
Owens-Illinois Glass 3.12 3.21 
peunsylvania-Dixie Cement ........ D3.29 D2.32 
9 Months to September 30 
American Chiele ....... 4.90 5.18 
American Machine & Metals....... 0.92 1,54 
American Radiator ................ 0.35 0.30 
Beech-Nut Packitig 3.58 4.16 
Bethlehem Steel 6.23 4.99 
Blumenthal (Sidmey) .............. 1.46 1.33 
Bridgeport Brass .............. 0.63 0.70 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 0.76 1.34 
Buffalo Forge ......... 2,21 1.52 
Castle (A; Mi) 1.88 1.87 
Central Foundry ......... 0.24 0.07 
Chicago Railway Equipment. 2.23 1,37 
Conde Nast Publications........ 3.42 « 2.65 
Corn Products Refining............. 1.90 1.63 
Cuban American Manganese......... 0.46 0.24 
Eastern Stainless Steel............. 0.60 0.6 
Freeport Sulphur 3.21 2.3 
General Precision Equipment....... 
Gillette Safety Razor............... 1.0 0.8 
Granby Consolidated Mining........ DO0.06 0.1: 
Hamilton Watch .... 4 0.54 0.9 
Hanna (M. A.)... 2.97 2.5: 
Hercules Powder .... 2.81 2.3 
Howe Sound ....... é 1.49 1.2 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smélting.... 
International Business Machine...... 6.79 6.9 
Island Create Coal, 2.29 2.3 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation.......... 0.78 1.5 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass .......... 1.38 2.1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ............00. 3.54 3.9 
re 2.28 2.02 
National Automotive Fibres......... 0.51 DO0.29 
National Cash Register............. 1,22 1.51 
National Distillers Products......... 8.98 3,27 
National Malled@ble Steel Castings.. 0.28 1.18 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper ..........-. 5.88 6.49 
New York Dock 3.13 1.66 
Otis Elevator 0.89 0.82 
Oxford Paper .. ¥ 0.64 0.61 
Panhandle Producing & Kefining.... 1.03 0.38 
Phillips Petroleum 3.84 3.05 
Pittsburgh Coal 0.83 1.87 
Pittsburgh Plate 4.50 4.51 
Pond Creek Pocahontas............. 2.38 2.28 
Shattuck “(Frank™'G.) *0.61 0.74 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron......... 0.16 0.75 
Standard Brands 2.06 1.79 
Standard , Stoker 2.08 2.63 
Sullivan Machinery ........ oy 1.27 2.83 
Sweets Co. of America............. 1.61 1.76 
Texas Pacific Coal & Qil........... 1.51 1.78 
Thompson (John 0.97 1.43 
U. Hoffman Machinery. . 1.44 1, 
U. S. Playing Card. 1.99 2.15 
U. S. Truck Lines. . 0.70 0.75 
Van Raalte Co...... 2.09 3.54 
West Virginia Coal & Coke..... 2.02 2.40 
Westinghouse Air Brake........ ': 1.00 1.38 
Worthington Pump & Machinery.... 5.33 5.86 
40 Weeks to September 30 
Continental Baking 0.91 
6 Months to September 30 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines......... 1.47 1.46 
Remington Rand. 25 


1.16 
3 Months to September 30 


Ameriean Agricultural Chemical..... 0.32 0.25 
Colorado Fuel & Tron........ 0.07 0.75 
McKesson & Robbins............... 0.53 0.55 
Procter & 0.58 0.73 
39 Weeks to September 29 

General: Making 0.52 0.44 
12 Months to August 31 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills............ *2.56 *2.47 
Wright Hargreaves .......... 2. 0.21 0.27 


*—Canadian Currency. D—Deficit. 


« REAL ESTATE > 


CONNECTICUT 


OHIO 


HIGH elevation, 130-acre farm on State road; 
very productive, good pastures and meadows: 
large brook runs through woods, mountain laurel 
and some timber; well-planned house, all im- 
provements; good barn with 25 tie-ups, silo, milk 
cooler, chicken house and tools. $20,000. 

A. S. MEEKER, Bethlehem, Conn. 


FLORIDA 


‘ately priced. 


2,500 ACRES 


in suburban hill section of Cleveland, Ohio; 188 
acre lake, sugar maple groves with 2000 gal. an- 
nual run of syrup; six sets farm bldgs.; improved . 
subdivision, golf course, tea house, etc.; moder- 


Myron H. West, 916 Greenleaf Ave. 
Wilmette, III. 


Five miles South of the center of SARASOTA, 
approximately eleven acres, beautifully wooded, 


-high and dry land, with eight inch flowing well. 


Approximately 800 ft. frontage on Trail and 
about 300 feet on Phillippi Creek. A key piece of 
property to the future development of many acres 
fronting bay and Creek. Only property between 
Honore Palmer Estate and former Edson Keith 
Estate, fronting the West side of the Trail. Ideal 
for small. Estate, high-class fishing resort, cottage 
court, subdivision or just to hold for advancement. 
Price $17,500 cash. Address Owner — 
M. C. Stearns, P.O. Box #31, Sarasota, Fla. 


LIVE where living and taxes are cheap. Real 

beautiful setting. Secluded all-year home, 4 bed- 

rooms, 3 baths. Big lot. On Anclote River. 

Private beach, fishing, boating, swimming. 

Builders’ cost $36,000. Furnished, as is, $15,000 

cash, DR: MULLOWNEY, Owner 
Tarpen Springs, Florida 


PALM BEACH—For sale: Large ocean front 
home. Beautifully furnished. See King Thaxton, 
Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 


MAINE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE. A beautiful buff 
brick colonial home of 13 rooms; 7 bedrooms, 3 
baths; colonial center hall and wide staircase to 
balcony. Hot water heat, 210 acres in beautiful 
Mahoning Valley, 26 mi from Allentown, Pa. 
120 a. tillable, 20 a. orchard, 60 a. woodland, 
bal. in lawns, gardens, grove with springs and 
stream. 8-room tenant house. Complete informa- 
tion on request; $25,000. C. T. Shimer, 820 Wal- 


nut St., Allentown. Pa. 
RICHMOND, PA. Sell Excellent Rich Soil 
Farm. More than 100 acres. About one-half on 


main State highway. Always produces fine, large 
crops. Natural Springs. Fine Brick- House, large 
rooms, also Barn and other buildings, electric 
lights, Oil Heating System. Equipped: Ma- 
chinery, Horses, Cows, Chicken, etc. Bargain 
at $25,000.00, but will accept reasonable offer. 
Box No. 228, c/o Financial World. 


VERMONT 


SEASHORE ESTATE, 22 acres with 700 ft. front- 
age on Penobscot Bay, for summer or all-year 
living; exquisitely landscaped grounds with flag- 
stone walks, bordered by white picket fence and 
cedar hedges against wooded background. At- 
tractive rambling house, spacious but homelike, 
with lovely water view; 10 rooms, 4 baths, full 
basement with heater, porticoes, sun deck; 3-car 
garage, 4 servants’ rooms and bath above; laun- 
dry and drying yard. Just what everybody wants 
but few find. MAINE LAKES & COAST, 
Realtors, Portland 3. 


MARYLAND 


FOR SALE, 142 acres, fine old stone house, all 
modern conveniences. Large dairy barn, 40x80, all 
other farm buildings, all fine condition, together 
with 27 cows, young heifers, horses, tractor, all 
farm machinery, crops. This farm in highest state 
cultivation, watered by springs, streams. Property 
has number very fine old trees, beautiful shrub- 
bery, flowers. For quick sale, $40,000. 
SPENCER & TILLEY 
Bel Air, Md., Ph. Bel Air 48, Wilna 577 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MARLBORO, N. H.—120 acres in Monadnock 
region, most glorious views; 20 rooms, 2 fire- 
places, 3 baths, 1 shower, lavatory & flush, elect; 
2 driven wells, elect pump; central heat; 2 barns; 
other buildings; on black road, 2 miles from 
village; ideal for family, convalescent home, schoo! 
or tourist inn; price, $16,000. Anna E. Pelle- 
tier, Marlboro, N. H. Tel. 109. 


TROY, N. H., in Monadnock region, !00 acres, 
high elev. beautiful view, on black road, 5 rooms 
finished, modern conveniences, in good repair, 
3-room cottage included. $5,800. Few good lake 
side cottages. Anna Pelletier, Marlboro, 
N. Tel. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H.—For Sale—10 
acres on a Franconia hill-side, about 1 mile from 
the village. Electricity, spring water—about $400 
worth of hardwood and pulp standing —magnifi- 
cent view of mountains and valley, marvelous 
possibilities; if interested address 

Box 135, Franconia, N. 


NEW YORK 


VACANT property on Belt Parkway, near Coney 
Island, Cropsey Av. & Bay 48 St. Approximate- 
ly 200x400; $22,000. Also adjacent property, 
including 7 bungalows and one house; $35,000. 
Mrs. H. H. Forrest, 380 Forest Av.; Rye, N. Y. 
Telephone 714. 


WANT TO RENT 
small cottage, completely furnished for house- 
keeping, for the 1946 summer season, in New 
York State or New England. L. Acker, 2563 
Flamingo Place, Miami Beach, Florida. 


_ of land well landscaped—beautiful mountain view. 


” CHARLOTTESVILLE—Historical Inn, dating 


BEAUTIFUL VERMONT ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

Located in Dorset, Vermont 
SEVEN ROOM MAIN HOME—Living room 
with fire place, dining room, sun room, modern 
kitchen and ,master bedroom with modern bath 
connected—Toilet and lavatory first floor—Guest 
room and two maids’ rooms and bath second 
floor—plenty of closet space—Laundry—Furnace 
room with Smith steam boiler and Quiet-May Oil 
burner—Two two-car garages. 
GUEST HOUSE—Five rooms—two bedrooms, 
modern bath—dining room, kitchen, large living 
room with fireplace, porches. Twenty-three acres 


Priced asked — $40,000.00 
T. M. FOLEY, REALTOR 
138 Merchants Row, Rutland, Vermont 


VIRGINIA 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Beautiful 66-acre Waterfront Es- 
tate and Productive Farm on Severn River, 
Gloucester Co., Va. Fully furnished modern resi- 
dence; complete farm equipment, Farmall tractor, 
combine, mules, etc. Long deepwater dock and 
dockhouse. Excellent farm buildings; wonderful 
development opportunity for waterfront properties. 
$34,975 complete. Or, 33-acre tract may be pur- 
chased separately, with or without equipment, 
stock, etc. Owner also has an excellent 40-acre 
farm across Severn River, fronting on salt water 
creek, This farm also has good FIVE ROOM 
BUNGALOW TYPE HOUSE and all necessary 
farm buildings, and may be purchased at the low 
price of $5,500 with some furniture and equip- 


ment. Description. Photos. Terms. 
Mr, John Reid 
Bennett Realty Company 
Lynchburg } Virginia 


back to Revolutionary Times, on U. S. Highway. 
Opportunity for any type business catering to the 
motoring public, Write for photographs and par- 
ticulars. George H. Barkley, broker, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 


SITUATION WANTED 


SALES AGENCY 


College graduate, 26, Engineer, some sales and business 
experience before joining Air Corps several years ago. 
Wants agency—Plane, car, electrical, or mechanical ap- 
pliance for South East Seaboard or Florida. Best Refer- 
ences furnished. Would consider investment. Box No. 
261, c/o Financial World. 
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Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation 


& Price Range (GHM) 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 


20 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor | 15 Th 
to a business started in 1911. Office: 200 | 10 PRICE RANGE 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual J 5 = 
Monday in 0 


meeting: First March. Number 


of stockholders (March 1, 1943): Common, 
2,292. EARNED PER SHARE 
Long term debt. .$1,980,425 FICIT PER SHARE 


Common s 400,396 shs 1937 38 "39 "42 “43 1984 


Business: Important manufacturer of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, sold under the trade names “Gotham,” “Gold Stripe,” 
“Adjustables,” “Onyx” and “K.T.C.” Distributes through about 
4,000 exclusive dealers, and three company-owned stores in 
New York City. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $2.4 million; ratio 5.4-to-1; cash, $1.1 million, marketable 
securities $316,578. Book value of common stock, $6.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; payments in 1926-30 and 1942 to 
date. 

Outlook: Earnings prospects have improved as a conse- 
quence of internal reorganization, installation of improved 
equipment and greater use of synthetic fibers in place of silk, 
ensuring a more stable raw material price situation. Increased 
capacity also makes for better profit margins. 

Comment: While its position has been improved, the stock 
must still be rated as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s a Dividends Price Range 
1937 $0.24 $0.17 $0.4 None 13%— 3% 
D0.22 0:34 O12 None 64%— 2% 
0.003 D0.063 D0.06 None 5%— 2% 
D0.62 .19 D0.8 None 4%— 1% 
D0.08 D0.73 1.44 None 1 
0.43 1.01 $0.25 4%— 1% 
0.68 0.56 1.24 0. 95%— 4% 
0.46 0.63 1.09 0.50 17%— 8% 
0.81 0.75 32%—12% 


*Including 3 cents post-war credit. 


Earnings & Price Range (QKR) 
Data revised to October 31, 1945 25 


20 
Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, as a merger 15 
of fourteen Pennsylvania oil companies. | 10 
Office: 11 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. J 5 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. | Q 


Number of stockholders (November 18, 1942): 


1,525. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ Non $1 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 927,805 ‘he 


1937 "38 "39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 1944 


_ Business: Produces and refines Pennsylvariia crude petro- 
leum, marketing a full line of motor oils, lubricants and 


' greases. Two companies acquired in 1944 now supply about 


one-third of refinery needs. Owns four refineries, a pipe line 
system and, through subsidiaries, 100 filling stations. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1944, 
$4.8 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.7 mailtion. 
Book value of capital stock, $19.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since incor- 
poration in 1931. 

Outlook: Higher taxes and heavy depreciation and depletion 
charges restricted improvement in wartime net earnings 
despite heavy military demands for lubricants and greases. 
Notwithstanding expanding industrial activity, prospects are 
clouded by potential competition from products processed 
from lower-price crude ojls. 

Comment: Chief appeal of the shares is for speculative in- 
come. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price as 
$0.42 $0.53 $0.19 om. 14 $1.11 $1.10 18%—13 
0.11 D0.28 62 0.56 0.50 6%— 9 
0.30 0.30 0.58 O58 1.71 1.10 16 —1l1 
0.31 D0.14 0.09 0.12 0.38 0.80 15%— 9 
0.24 0.75 0.64 0.01 1.64 1,25 12%— 8 
0.46 0.27 0.36 0.31 1.40 1.00 10%— 8% 
0.33 0.32 0.23 0.35 1,23 1.00 15 —104% 
0.32 0.29 0.29 0.34 1.24 1.00 16%—12% 
0.40 0.35 0.28 onus oe 0.75 18 —15% 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


St. Joseph Lead Company 


i Earnings & Price Range (LN) 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 


incorporated: 1850. Kentucky. Office: Louis- 
ville, Ky. Annual meeting: First Wednesday 
in April. Number of stockholders (Febru- 
ary 9, 1945): 8,032. 

Capitalization: Long term debt. .$180,385,703 
*Capital stock ($50 par)....... 2,340,000 shs 


*Approximately 35% is owned by Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. 


1937 "39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 


Business: Operates some 5,000 miles of line, mainly in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. Main line extends from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans; branches extend to Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Pensacola and other points. The road is one 
of the important bituminous coal carriers. 


Management: Good; interlocked with Atlantic Coast Line. 


Finaneial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $45.7 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $64.1 
million. Book value of stock (adjusted to 2-for-1 split-up in 
1945) December 31, 1944, $98.62 per share. 


Dividend Record: Varying payments 1864-73, 1877-93, 1899- 
1932, 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Nature of chief traffic item, bituminous coal, makes 
operations cyclical, but continued better-than-average earnings 
are indicated notwithstanding decline in freight and passenger 
tonnage from record wartime volumes. Industrial growth of 
the South and fixed charge reduction have constructive long 
term significance. 


Comment: Stock is among the strongest in the rail group. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


rned per share....... ‘ .16 $8.25 7.9 
Dividends paid ....... 3.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 .50 3.5 
Range: 0% 29% 

33% 32% 37% 38% 39 55 60 
24% 15 18% 19 30 27% 52 


*Adjusted to reflect 2- for-1 split, March, 1945. 


Earned first eigh' 
Bing t rst eight months, against 


30 


75 

Data revised to October 31, 1945 
Incorporated: 1864, New York. Office: 250 | 35 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual 


meeting: Second Monday in May. Num- 


ber. of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 8 
Capitalization Long term debt........ None 2? 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 1,975,457 shs 0 


Business: With subsididries, is the largest domestic lead 
producer. Also produces zinc, and markets most of the pig 
lead output of Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating 
Co. Owns 195,000 shares of New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1945, 
$15.7 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash $10.0 million; Government 
securities $4.3 million. Book value of capital stock, $18.75 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in all but six 
years since 1874. 

Outlook: Demand for lead from construction, electrical, 
motor and other industries meeting deferred civilian needs, 
with prospect of later sustained period of over-all industrial 
activity, suggests well-supported earnings. Company’s favor- 
able inventory position offsets lowered mine output resulting 
from tight labor situation. 

Comment: Stock occupies a welehinety conservative position 
for a mining equity. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec, 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1937 $2.31 $1.34 $3.65 $2.50 65 —26% 
0.02 0.66 0.68 1, 494%4—25% 
0.72 1.98 2.70 72.00 491%4—27% 

1.32 1.30 2.62 72.25 42 —26 

1.29 1,22 2.51 2.00 39%—27 

1.94 0.95 2.89 2.00 34%—23 

1.38 0.68 2.06 2.00 36 %—27 

1.13 1.48 2.61 2.09 38%—27 

1,44 1.50 4834—87 


*Earnings are shown after depletion and depreciation. Including extras. 
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Sutherland Paper Company 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 gquarnings & Price Range (SUP) 


Incorporated: 1917, Michigan, as Sanitary | 40 ie 

Carton Company. Name changed to Kala- 30 
mazoo Carton Company in same year and 20 

present title adopted 1918. Office: 2439 10 

East Patterson Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan.§ 0 


Annual meeting: Third Monday in February. 


EARNED PER SHARE $3 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1944) : FAH $2 
1,994, a $1 
Capital stock ($10 pat)... 287,000 shs 1937 "38°39 “40 “41 “42°43 1944 


Business: A leading manufacturer of paperboard containers 


and cartons in a wide variety. Big customers are the packers ~ 


and dairy companies, while other outlets include the tobacco 
industry and breakfast cereal producers. 

Management: Headed by the founder of the business. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $2.9 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; cash, $628,152. Book value 
of capital stock, $25.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments at various rates in every 
year since 1923, plus occasional extras in cash or stock. 

Outlook: Demand for paper containers may shrink as metal 
containers become more available, but a considerable portion 
of the new markets won in wartime should be retained. 
Newly developed specialties have growth possibilities. 


Comment: Although shares have cyclical characteristics, - 


they qualify as being of “businessman’s investment” quality. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD, AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.75 $0.96 $0.85 $0.40 *$2.80 $1.80 39 
0.68 .69 0.40 0.27 2.04 1.6 32 —17% 
0.40 0.50 0.94 - 0.68 2.52 1.30 3044—22% 

0.70 0.82 0.76 0.56 2.84 1,20 35%—20 
0.51 0.97 0.56 0.81 2.85 1,25 23%—16% 
0.85 0.37 0.40 0.95 2.57 1,25 26%—17% 
0.64 0.65 0.60 0.97 72.86 1.25 33° —26% 

0.59 0.59 0.59 0. " 72.47 1.35 34 —29 

0.49 0.48 0.32 ‘ seat 0.90 41 —31 


*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. +tAf 
cents in 1943, 19 cents in 1944. 


Twin City Rapid Transit Company 
& Price Range (TWC) 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 
Incorporated: 1939, Minnesota, as successor 
to a business organized 1891. Office: No. 1] 15 
So. llth St., Minneapolis, Minn. Annualf 10 
meeting: Fourth Monday in March. Number} 5 adn 
of stockholders (December 31, 1943): Pre-| Q 


ferred, 648; common, 2,578. $4 
Capitalization: Long term debt... .$8, 000 TARNED 2 
“Preferred stock 7% cum........ 30,000 shs til 
1937 '38 "40 ‘41 “42 ‘43 1944 
*100 par; not callable; company is offering 
8 new 5% $50- -par conv. pfd. in exchange foreech 7% $100 share plus arrears. 


Common stock (no par).......... 220,000 shs 


Business: Owns the entire street railway mileage of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and vicinity, including interurban lines connecting 
with the local transportation systems. Also operates bus lines 
within and between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1945, 
$1.9 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $5.3 million. 
Book value of common, $106.48 pe? share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred and liberal common 
dividends paid from 1899-1931; irregular preferred payments 
1932, 1936-37; $7 each in 1942-45; arrears $49, October 1, 1945. 
Nothing on common since 1931. 

Outlook: Wartime industrial activity in territory served 
temporarily restored earning power. Prewar modernization 


program has improved company’s position, but longer term 
outlook nevertheless remains unimpressive. 

Comment: Both classes of stock must be regarded as specu- 
lative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 = Sept. 30 Dec. 31. Year’s Total Price Range 
$0.94 $0.42 D$0.40 $0.18 $1.14 174%— 2% 
0.01 D0.24 D1.14 0.2 D1.15 6 —2 
0.33 D0.21 D0.72 0.33 D0.27 3%— 1 
0.20 D0. 26 D0.85 0.46 D0.45 1% 
0.28 D0.18 D0.63 0.65 0.12 1%— 
0.74 0.48 0.69 2.0 *3.91 6 — 1% 
1.59 1.00 1.15 1.38 5.12 9%— 4% 
0.79 70.85 0.63 70.56 2.83 9%— 5% 
1.03 0 144%— 9% 
*No EPT liability, hence no postwar credit. fAdjusted. 
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United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


Data revised to October 31, 1945 aearnings & Price Range (UDM) 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; acquired estab- 24 OH 
lished companies. Office: 314 Industrial Trust 18 PRICE RANGE 
Number 6 


Bidg., Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in February. 


of stockholders (approximate): 2,500. 0 

Capitalization: Long term debt........ None 

Preferred stock 5% cum....... *56,745 shs d 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 1,264,776 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1937 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 


*100 par, redeemable at $108 per share 
through June 30, 1946, then $107 through 
June 30, 1948. 


Business: Engaged through subsidiaries in manufacturing 
and finishing cotton, silk and rayon fabrics and a general 
facturing business. Nine plants operate 21 printing machines, 
68,570 spindles, and 3,015 looms. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1944, 
$26.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $6 million. Book value 
of common stock (after 1945 split), $24.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Prior to 1933 reorganization, 
paid dividends for two years on preferred, nothing on the 
common. Common stock payments in 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Civilian demand and better labor supply should 
enable domestic units to expand production and improve earn- 
ings. With Japan, formerly its chief competitor, unlikely to 
be an important factor in South America for some years, 
growth prospects of the Argentine subsidiary, one of chief 
sources of parent earnings in recent years, appear bright. 

Comment: The preferred is of semi-investment quality, 
the common an above-average textile speculation. 


TEARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half year Year’s 


period ended: Dec. 31 Total Range 
1936 $1.32 $0.2 11%— 4 
Tews D0.80 None 5%— 3 

§$0.47 1.22 N 7 —3% 
0.85% 1.68 0.25 6%— 3 
0.85 2.18 0.37% 7%— 4 

1.77 3.20 0.87% 8%— 5% 

2.02 3.70 1.12 14%— 8% 
2.55 3.72 $1.00 26%—14 
2.30 1.20 361%4—22 


+Not available. §5 months period. *Calendar year. {Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock 


split in March, 1945. +tPlus 10 per cent stock dividend. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
Data revised to October 31, 1945 


Earnings & Price Range (WVP) 
Incorporated: 1899, Delaware. Office: 230 : 


Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual 2 
meeting: Third Wednesday in February 20 PRICE RANGE 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1944) : 10 

Q 


Preferred, 1,308; eommon, 1,973. 
Capitalization: Long term debt........None onda. Oot. 39 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. 

($100 par) ........- shs 
Common stock (no par)........-- 902,432 shs 

*Redeemable at $405. 

Business: Company is one of the largest manufacturers of 
book, kraft, coated, bond and lithographic paper, and postcard 
and envelope stock. Container board, soda and sulphite pulp 
are also produced. 

Management: Under leadership of the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1944, $15.1 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $6.6 million. Book 
value of the common, $44.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying amounts on common since 1900. 

Outlook: For a number of years, at least, advertising and 
circulation volumes should remain at high levels, and these 
largely determine demand for principal products. Company’s 
capitalization and financial position materially strengthened 
in recent years. 

Comment: Preferred is in the business man’s investment 
classification; common is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Calendar Years ——, 


LOLL 


% 
1937 °38 "39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 1944 


Qu. ended: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Year ,Dividends *Price Range 
1937... oe Wires Tid, $2.14 $0.70 40 —15 
7 D0.75 0.30 17%—10% 
$0.17 D$0.07 D$0.44 $0.52 0.18 0.20 19%— 9% 
0.5 0.42 0.30 1.95 3.25 1 253%—11 
0.80 1.13 1.04 0.95 3.92 1.80 20%—15 
1.00 1,27 D0.48 0.26 2.05 1,25 17%—10 
9.59 0.62 0.59 0.06 1.86 1,25 16%—11 
$0.51 $0.46 40.41 $0.42 1.80 1.00 28 —16% 
0.41 0.48 0 ce 1.00 36 —22% 
*Admitted to N.Y.S.E. listing November 22, 1939; prior quotations are over-the- 
counter. +Not available. tAdjusted. 
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Upon request on your letterhead, and with- 
out obligation, any of the booklets listed below 


will be sent direct from the issuing firm. 
Confine each letter to a request for a single 


booklet, giving name and complete address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 


Safety First—Income Second—Description of 
an insured investment medium of unquestioned 
safety, affording a protected yield of 3 
cent, available in full paid certificates to solve 
— ordinary and unusual investment prob- 
ems. 


Bond Investment—P. 


lus—Description of an 
unusual fund, holding a managed portfolio of 
selected medium and lower grade bonds, which 
provides an opportunity for profit as well as 
stable income. Offered by a leading under- 
writer of registered open and investment com- 
pany securities. 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous rec- 
ord for tax and other purposes. 


Hints for Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and ¢omplimentary closings; list 
of often misspelled words; rules for punctua- 
tion; guide to abbreviations, etc. Make re- 
quest on business letterhead. 


Family Crest—Authentic coat-of-arms for any 
family located by leading heraldic institution. 
Designs suitable for stationery, bookplates, seal 
rings, etc., presented in booklet. 


Low-Priced Bond Fund—Descriptive brochure 
of an investment fund composed of discount 
bonds with relatively high yields. Each issue 
is earning its interest requirement, and has 
paid its coupons since issuance. 


Cross-section Investment in Steel—Unique in- 
vestment fund specializing in selected steel 
corporation equities, offering an opportunity 
for income and profit for postwar retention. 
Offered by leading underwriter of open end 
investment company securities. 


New Brokerage Account Primer—Simplified 
guide on trade procedure and practices on 
opening a new account, offered by a member 
firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Long-Term Dividend Payers—Companies with 
unbroken dividend records over long periods 
of years afford a dependable source of income. 
A list of such issues has been compiled for 
consultation. 


Advertising Beneficiaries—A pamphlet dis- 
cussing the profit possibilities in the adver-. 
tising shares has been prepared by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Today’s Investment Opportunities—A 52-page 
booklet containing statistics on 82 stocks, 
with brief individual descriptions and sample 
portfolios for peacetime holdings—prepared 
by a leading N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Beneficiary of Rationing’s End—Analysis of 
old established manufacturer of rationed prod- 
ucts through the war, but is now being re- 
leased. Convertible prior preferred and com- 
mon stock available on attractive yield basis. 


nnual Investor’s Tax Kit—A complete set of 
work sheets, charts and guides to enable the 
investor to record capital gains and losses, 
compute deductions and estimate taxes. Pre- 
pared by the largest brokerage firm. 


Forging Ahead in Business—Inspirational and 
informative booklet designed for executives 
who have the urge to start now in preparing 
themselves for bigger and more lucrative post- 
war jobs. 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for 
rehabilitation. 


Know-As-You-Go Guide — Descriptive leaflet 
of the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a_ simplified 1ecord of capital gains and 


losses. Method outlined to keep investment 


records in “automatic” order. 
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cod INDEX OF 
160 INDUSTRIAL 
140 PRODUCTION 140 
Fed. Reserve Board 120 
ss 1945 
1007940 A S ON D 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.)..........-- 3,937 3,915 4,358 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)....... 72.9 65.1 94.9 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)..... 854,779 773,427 916,446 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $12,2 4107 
{Total Commercial Loans 6,266 6,251 6,183 
qTotal Brokers’ Loans .................; 2,051 2,042 1,617 
{Money in circulation ......... 27,974 27,952 24,216 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)...... 1,550 1,553 1,221 
Price Indicators 
(At New York, except steel) 1945 
Cotton, middling, per Ib................. $0.2428 $0.2409 $0.2209 
Oats, white, per bushel.................- 0.825% 0.80% 0.80% 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel......... 1.9514 1.92 1.27% 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel............ 1.9734 1.97% 1.87 
Steel Scrap (Iron Age) per ton......... 19.17 19.17 19.17 
§As of beginning of the following week. 000,000 omitted. 
N.Y.S.E. Market Statistics 
Closing Dow-Jones Stock Averages: 24 25 26 27 Kk" ) 
Industrials 183.72 184.54 185.39 184.24 184.16 
4:0 59.19 59.32 59.76 * 58.94 59.22 
1S 35.42 35.54 36.15 | 36.07 36.30 
68.25 68.50 68.98 68.45 68.58 
Details of Stock Trading: ra) 25 26 27 30 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)... 1,360 1,180 1,300 | 1,260 1,170 
Issues Traded .............- 1,010 937 954 | 5 943 
Number of Advances ........ 140 474 549 | 272 354 
Number of Declines ......... 741 249 210 Exch 378 
Number Unchanged ........ 129 214 195 clos 211 
New Highs for 1945......... 29 113 77 44 
New Lows for 1945 ......... 8 1 3 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average. 105.36 105.86 106.55 78 106.55 106.57 
Bond Sales (000 omitted).... $5,750 $6,960 $5,690 | $4,950 $6,250 
1945- 
*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 24 Oct. 17 High Low 
2.671% 2.728% 2.639% 
. 3.091 3.101 3.104 3.028 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Indastrials ........... 3.83 3.75 4.63 3.75 
5.56 5.44 6.02 4.66 
3.36 3.30 4.53 3.30 
3.88, 3.81 4.69 3.81 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended October 30, 1945 
Shares Closing Net 
Traded Oct.23 Oct. 30 Change 
Commonwealth & Southern............... 170,300 2 1% — 
United Corporation ................. 89,700 3% 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 84,000 12% 13% +1% 
Graham-Paige Motors ................... 75,300 93% 9% — % 
General Gas & Electric “A”............... 73,600 4% 5 + % 
Pan-American Airways .................. 67,500 203% 203% 
Standard Gas & Electric $4 Pfd............ 63,700 8% 12% +3% 
Packard Motor Car ........... . 56,900 8 7% —% 


International Paper 


a ANTERESTING | 
hi BOOKLETS: 


Your Investment Success 
Tomorrow 
Requires Careful PLANNING Today 


How You Can Obtain 
Better Results 


There is no easy path to in- 


me = vestment success. Conditions 
i i re constantly changing and 
succes gings Y ging 
pen in- only the investor who is alert to 
id exPer values i make the necessary revisions in 


his investment program to con- 
form with new developments 
can hope to avoid serious loss 
of capital and diminution of in- 
come. That many investors have 
found a happy solution to this 
problem by turning the task over 
to us is attested by our high rate 
of renewals, which have aver- 
aged better than 80 per cent in 
the last few years. 


It should be obvious that unless our clients found the service exactly what they require 
they would not renew their contracts year after year. 


Personalized Investment 
Guidance Provided , FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
: 1 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Our personalized investment super- , 
vision can help you as it is helping many 4 CJ) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
others. By subscribing to our service, 1 Service for the Investor.” 
you will bring to bear on your problem 1 
the experience and knowledg eofanor- 1 a my original purchase 
the prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
ganization devoting its tu . would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
analysis and determination of security 1 be for supervision. My objectives arc 
values. 
Income Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
Take the first step toward better invest- ] It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
ment results by sending us a list of your , WeINESS 4 COMMERCE LayisiUN 
holdings and letting us explain in greater , 
detail how our Personal Supervisory Service 11 CHATIOTCAVENUE 
will help you. The fee is surprisingly , Ris 
moderate. 


C. J. O'BRIEN. INC. 
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~ MATCH THEIR 


Top.off your good work on your Payroll Savings Plan 
with an outstanding showing in the Victory Loan—our 
last all-out effort! 


Help bring our boys back to the homes for which they 


In rallies, interdepartmental contests, 
and solicitations, promote the new Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond! Better than “cash 
in hand,” Victory Bonds enable the buyers to build for 
the future—assure a needed nest egg for old age. 
Keep on giving YOUR MOST to the Victory Loan! 
All Bond payroll deductions during November and De- 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


cal care—by backing the Victory Loan! You know your 


quota! You also know by past war-loan experiente that. 
your personal effort and plant solicitation are required . 


to make your quota. 


Sell the New F.D. Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond through your 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


cember will be credited to your quota. Every Victory 


Bond is a “Thank You” to our battle-weary men overseas 


—also a definite aid in making their dreams of home 
come true! Get behind the Victory Loan to promote 
peacetime prosperity for our returning veterans; 
your nation, your employees-- 
and your own industry! 


VICTORY LOAN 


fought—and give our wounded best of 


~ 
20° 
— 
- VICTORY 
LOAN 
‘ 
. This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 7 


